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From a painting by Jean Francois Millet. 


THE KNITTING LESSON. 


At the present time, when girls and women in America are knitting for the Red Cross 


Society or for the Belgian Relief Committee, this picture is of especially great interest. 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


As our subscribers are aware, HoME 
Procress is divided into three large 
departments, Home PRroB.ems, 
Home Nature Srtrupy, and the 
Home History Circie. Hitherto 
it has been the custom to precede 
the Home History Circte with an 
article on the country treated that 
month in the department, and to 


precede the department of Home 
Nature Stupy with an article on 
some important phase of nature 


study. Articles on children’s read- 
ing, on handicraft, and on various 
subjects connected with the health, 
the mental training, and the moral 
guidance of children have preceded 
the department of Home ProB.ems, 
which has occupied the concluding 
pages of the magazine. The book 
review department has usually fol- 
lowed the article on children’s read- 
ing. 

It happens that some of our sub- 
scribers are especially interested in 
problems relating to the home and 
to the bringing up of children; that 
others are especially interested in 
nature study; and that others are 
especially interested in the study 
of history. For this reason it seems 


advisable to print the articles, the 
symposiums, and the Questions and 
Answers comprising the magazine 
under the three divisions of Home 
Prosiems, Home Nature Stupy, 
and the Home History Circte. 
Subscribers who are especially in- 
terested in any one department are 
thus enabled to read consecutively 
everything in the magazine relating 
to that department; while subscrib- 
ers who are interested in two de- 
partments, or in all three depart- 
ments, can see without unnecessary 
turning of pages what each and 
every department offers for the 
month. 

This disposition of the contents 
of the magazine will be followed 
in future numbers. Tue Epitor’s 
TALK, however, as hitherto, will 
open the magazine. Our Book 
TABLE, to which readers would 
naturally turn after having perused 
whatever else is in the magazine, 
appears in this number, and will 
appear in future numbers, on the 
concluding pages. All of our sub- 
scribers will, I think, find the new 
arrangement of the contents of 
Home Procress very greatly to 
their liking. 
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FOR PEACE 


A READER of Home Proecress has 
asked the editor to publish in the 
magazine some suggestion as to 
how parents and teachers may best 
instill in the minds of children a 
knowledge of and a desire for peace. 
This reader thinks, and very wisely, 
too, that the influence of such train- 
ing might lessen the possibility of 
war in the future. In the Home 
History Circ e the editor is includ- 
ing a symposium on How to Answer 
the Questions of Children Regarding 
the War. 'This symposium, made up 
of the Answers of subscribers to a 
Question asked by one subscriber, 
is of much significance. Its various 
Answers, coming from widely dif- 
ferent sections of the country, are 
all in favor of peace. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Can- 
ada to the Gulf of Mexico, comes 
the suggestion that, in discussing 
the present war, parents and teach- 
ers should do three things;— abide 
by President Wilson’s wish that 
neutrality be observed in private as 
well as in public utterances; dwell 
upon the horror rather than the 
glory of war; and remember that in 
the present war both sides believe 
themselves to be in the right. The 
symposium, Owing to pressure upon 
space, consists of only a few of the 
many Answers received; but it is 
typical of the entire number sent 
in. All our subscribers, in common 
with every one else in America, be- 
lieve in loyalty to the wishes of our 
President, desire universal peace, 
and have a willingness to think 
that all the nations now at war are 
acting from motives that to them- 
selves appear to be right. 
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Not only war between nations, 
but war between individuals, might 
often be avoided, were children 
taught to deal with one another as 
our subscribers would have the na- 
tions deal each with all the others. 
Universal peace is, perhaps, not 
very different from universal toler- 
ance. Persons who from childhood 
have been trained in the way of tol- 
erance will almost invariably be 
found to be in favor of peace. How 
shall parents and teachers thus 
train the particular children for 
whom they are responsible? I sup- 
pose one of the best ways is by the 
habitual use of the phrase, ‘“‘ Many 
men, many minds.” In religion, in 
politics, and also in all the lesser 
affairs of life, children should be 
taught tolerance for the, beliefs, the 
opinions, and the practices of per- 
sons who differ from them and 
from their parents. This tolerance 
should be allowed to have in it no 
touch of condescension; it should 
be not only friendly, but reveren- 
tial: There are many ways of work- 
ing for universal peace; but it seems 
to me that this simple way is as 
likely as any to result finally in 
bringing it about. 


MAKING AN IMPRESSION 
ASUBSCRIBER has written the editor 
with regard to her little boy of 
seven; who, she says, always tries 
to “make an impression” when 
persons who are not members of 
his immediate family are present. 
““Why,” she asks, “should the child 
do this?” Further, she inquires, 
“What can I do to stop it?” The 
subscriber’s letter ends with this 
significant comment, “No one ex- 
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cepting ourselves knows what our 
little boy is like; we are the only 
persons with whom he does not try 
to make an impression.” 

I suppose this little boy desires 
attention; possibly because he has 
had too little, perhaps because he 
has had too much. In order to 
obtain it he tries, in little ways that 
his mother describes, to make him- 
self evident. Or, it may only be 
that he is shy, and finds himself un- 
able to behave naturally when in 
the presence of persons whom he 
does not see constantly. Time, 
more than anything else, will help 
this little boy, — particularly if 
his father and mother try to lead 
him to see that the best way to 
make an impression is not to try; 
that those persons who attract the 
kind of attention they would have 
make no effort to attract it. Time 
will do much for that little boy, 
but it will not do everything. 

Did time alone cure the particular 
defect the child’s mother describes 
her boy as having, we should not 
see so many cases of it in grown-ups. 
How many men and women there 
are whose real selves are unknown 
to all but a few intimate relatives 
or friends, for the reason that with 
other persons they try to make an 
impression! Have we not all seen 
instances, many instances, of this? 
There is the man who, whatever the 
nature of an occasion, or the subject 
of its discourse, insists upon telling 
a funny story that he can tell with 
effect, whether the story be apropos, 
or not. Very likely that man is a 
devoted husband and father, an 
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honorable man of business, a re- 
spected member of his church, and 
in every other particular a good 
citizen. It may also be the case that 
he has something to contribute to 
any gathering; but he gives nothing, 
he tries to make an impression; and 
the impression he makes is untrue 
to the best there is in him. Then, 
there is the woman, known to her 
family and intimate friends, per- 
haps, as a person worthy to be num- 
bered among the saints. In a group 
of persons less familiar to her, she 
repeats compliments she has re- 
ceived, or mentions good deeds she 
has done, or, worse still, attempts 
witticisms or subtleties of speech 
not native to her. She, too, is try- 
ing to make an impression; and the 
impression she makes is of a person 
almost totally unlike her real self. 
These persons, also, either have re- 
ceived too much or too little atten- 
tion, or they are shy. 

In replying to the letter of our 
subscriber regarding her little boy 
of seven, and his habit of trying to 
make an impression, I suggested 
that she give him time, and that she 
tell him not to try; then I urged her 
to be patient with him, not taking 
too much to heart his defect, even 
at the moment when she is trying to 
persuade him to take it to heart, 
himself. Is not this the attitude we 
should take not only toward chil- 
dren but toward grown-ups, who 
try to make an impression? The 
only persons whose attempts at 
making impressions we should take 
very seriously to heart, and treat 
with impatience, are ourselves. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
JANUARY, 1915. 

BY ALICE ELIZABETH CATE 
1. What should children be taught to do 

when other children tease them? 
Tue child that can be teased will be. 
This is easy to see but difficult to 
remedy, — yet it is the whole thing. 
So the question résolves itself into 
what we shall do to make a child 
so that he can’t be teased. 

The first result in stiffening him 
up to meet the teaser may be a 
doubled fist, — not so bad, either, 
— but we should work for poise. 
The way is long and hard; because 
the kind of child that invites teas- 
ing is usually timid, gentle, and 
sensitive, and not easily made into 
the assertive, independent creature 
who does not court teasing. Some- 
times a laughing, understanding 
attitude will win the day. I know a 
small boy who repels teasing with 
a laugh, even if afterward he cries 
out his distress in his mother’s arms. 
Well and good, for perhaps her 
sympathy first, then her helpful 
cooperation, are all in line with the 
establishing of a bolder front for the 
next assault. 


2. What can be done to help a girl of 
fourteen whose judgments of people 
are too much influenced by her likes 
and dislikes? 


Most of us adults are influenced 
in our judgment of a person by the 
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personal appeal he makes to us. It 
would be better, of course, if we 
could cultivate the judicial mind, 
but few of uscan. However, a four- 
teen-year-old girl, if left unpreju- 
diced, ought to take people for 
granted. She likes this one or that 
one, but she would not form the 
habit of saying much about it, or 
analyzing or criticizing very much, 
unless she were encouraged in it by 
the habits of her elders. The aver- 
age girl of fourteen would not of 
herself discover that Mrs. A is 
queer, Mrs. B snobbish, or Mrs. C 
tiarrow-minded. Many parents who 
assert that they never talk about 
people before the children have a 
way of slurring others in a manner 
that they think will not be detected 
by the children, but trust a fourteen- 
year-old girl for interpreting the 
looks exchanged across the table, 
or the tone of voice inwhich Mr. D’s 
way of walking down the street is 
spoken of. There is no habit so 
deadly as the habit of noticing 
every little thing about people, and 
talking about it. Don’t analyze, 
don’t comment on, don’t care about 
the way people do, or what they 
think about small matters. Talk 
about things and events, and what 
you are reading. Then, when the 
occasion comes for analyzing or 
criticizing people, see that it is done 
in such a way that you give the 
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children a basis of judgment apart 
from your own likes and dislikes. 
But the less adverse criticism of 
people the better. 


3. How can a very clever and attractive 
boy of twelve who receives a great deal 
of attention from grown-ups be kept 
from becoming spoiled and self-con- 
scious? 

He probably deserves all the at- 
tention he gets, and gives to others 
as much as he takes. Just look out 
that the attention does n’t all come 
from the home people. He probably 
needs warmth and response, which 
can be given without making him 
feel that he is everything. 

Don’t try to “take him down,” 
don’t humiliate him, but keep him 
busy, utilizing his cleverness. His 
charm will take care of itself. 

4. How can children best be taught to 
take pleasure in little things? 

If children are fortunate enough 
to be born poor, with an ingenious 
mother, the chances are that they 
will be brought up on a glorious 
medley of clothespins, ivory soap 
(with nails and hammer to go with 
it), a dozen feet of clothes-line, and 
some blocks. Joy in these things 
can be cultivated even in wealth if 
the mother is wise and self-disci- 
plined, and gives up her time to 
studying the longing of little chil- 
dren for simple toys and simple 
joys. 

I know a very small boy who 
did n’t seem to get much pleasure 
out of his surroundings. His mother 
made up her mind that he must be 
made to take pleasure in little 
things. She used to say again and 
again when they were driving or 
having a frolic, “Aren’t we having 
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a lovely time?” “Is n’t it the love- 
liest day you ever saw?”’ And be- 
fore long the small boy was saying 
the same things, and noticing when 
the sun shone and that the ride was 
lovely. One day while sitting with 
him in the hammock his mother 
cuddled him up to her as she said,— 
**You and I together, Love, 
Never mind the weather, Love.” 
For months afterward, whenever 
they were alone together, he would 
lisp, — 
**You and I to-geller, Love, 
Never mind the weller, Love.” 

The secret, of course, is that the 
mother herself must see how in- 
finitely interesting little nothings 
are, and be able to pass on her en- 
thusiasm, eye kindling eye. 

5. What course should be followed in the 
case of a girl of eleven who is boastful, 
both of what she does, and what she 
has? 

As each one of these questions 
stares me in the face, I find myself 
harking back to the parent. Being 
one myself, I can becomingly say 
that most of our children’s faults 
are due to our own shortcomings 
and poor example. It is n’t so much 
our admonitions as our attitude of 
mind toward our own possessions 
that influences our children. It is a 
pretty delicate matter to feel right 
ourselves about our own things and 
our own ideas; to cultivate an ap- 
preciation of them, and at the same 
time not to assume that whatever 
we say or have is about right; to 
be content without being too com- 
placent. If, then, our own mental 
attitude is difficult to maintain in 
fairness and modesty, how much 
more difficult is it to establish in a 
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child with limited experience and 
judgment the same fairness and 
modesty! Yet as the parent think- 
eth so the eleven-year-old doeth. 


6. How can a boy of eight, the only boy 
in a family containing four girls older 
than himself, be brought up to be 
manly? 

Be sure that you are not expect- 
ing a little man when you should 
be wanting a little boy. If he is only 
eight, I should n’t be very much 
concerned unless he shows a decided 
tendency to flabbiness. If he does, 
try to interest him in outdoor 
sports with a number of boys, dis- 
couraging one special chum to the 
exclusion of others. 

Restrain yourself from “fixing 
up” his room, and turn it into a 
place where he and his friends can 
work and play freely. With four 
girls in the family the chances are 
that the house is overrun with girls, 
so you will have to keep watch that 
his friends are not side-tracked. 
Don’t let him be made a “fag”’ of, 
and told to go hither and yon for 
the girls on the slightest provoca- 
tion. He has his interests and pur- 
suits, and these should be respected. 

In short, give him a fair chance, 
and don’t expect him as he grows 
older to measure up to what the 
girls may think is the right kind of 
boy. 

7. How cana child best be taught not to 
spend his pennies as he gets them, but 
to save them until he has sufficient to 
buy something he has particularly de- 


sired, either for himself or for someone 
else? 


There seems to be one logical 
course of action — let the child go 
without what he wants until he can 
save his pennies. It is not so simple 
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to teach him to save in order to buy 
something for another. Of course 
you can arbitrarily insist that a 
child save his pennies, and go to 
the store and buy a present for his 
little brother; but real giving is the 
expression of the child’s own feeling, 
so there must somehow be awakened 
within him the desire to give. 
This may be hastened by gently in- 
sisting on his giving until he comes 
to see joy in it. However, with 
most children it is a slow process, 
this turning away from doing what 
gives pleasure just to himself to 
what gives pleasure to others; and 
we must be so careful, touch with 
the lightest hand, use fairy subtlety, 
that the child may learn really to 
want to give, and not to want to do 
what he knows is expected of him. 
Outside pressure is fatal. Soul- 
awakening does not come that way; 
but when he once learns the secret of 
giving, he has found his way into 
one of the by-paths that lead up to 
God. 


8. How can a girl of fifteen who dislikes 
all manual occupations be led to take 
an interest in learning to sew, or to do 
other things with her hands? 

Every girl should be able to do 
enough for herself to be independ- 
ent of the service of others. If this 
is taught before she is eight, the 
task ‘is easy. If after that, it is hard. 
As to interest, perhaps that can’t 
be aroused at fifteen. Anyway, 
teach, inspire, direct, but don’t nag. 


g. Should little children be allowed to 
talk “baby talk’’; or should an effort 
be made to teach them to use the cor- 
rect words, pronouncing them correctly? 


A persistent use by a child of 
unintelligible talk should be looked 
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into. It may come from one of 
many causes. There may be a men- 
tal twist, and if this seems evident 
the child requires the attention of 
an expert. There may be difficulty 
of enunciation due to some physi- 
cal defect, which can be corrected. 
Again, the child may live in a world 
of his own for which he has invent- 
ed a language not understandable 
to adults. This is interesting and 
amusing, but the parent should not 
let it go too far. 

These extreme cases aside, there 
is a dear little baby way of saying 
things that we love to hear, — 
“nacklin” for napkin, “‘ regider”’ for 
register, “peas” for please, yet 
(and oh, there is always a “‘yet’’!) 
I have heard children, after they 
have grown older, ask why they 
were allowed to use these words so 
long. The why is that we mothers 
cannot help sometimes being a little 
selfish, and hugging to our hearts 
some of the darling baby words that 
we know so soon must give place to 
“the hard, cold way of speech we 
stern men choose.” 

Try, however, to be satisfied 
with hearing this baby talk, and do 
not indulge in it yourself, for herein 
lies the danger. Besides, a lisping 
baby is adorable, but a lisping 
mother ridiculous. 


10. How can “family feeling” best be de- 
veloped in children? 


Needless to say that the essen- 
tial elements of a happy family life 
are love and harmony between 
father and mother. Of great mo- 
ment, too, are the things all do 
together, whether in play, or work, 
driving, picnicking, romping, or 
studying. With all the organiza- 
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tions connected with church and 
town and other outside interests 
drawing members of families apart, 
there must be many home interests 
to attract and hold. It is not pos- 
sible or always desirable that all 
members of the family should be 
interested in doing the same thing, 
but there should be general rejoic- 
ing over whatever any one of them 
accomplishes in any line. We re- 
joice with our friends when they 
make some conquest, why not with 
our children? 

If parents would treat their 
children as human beings, there 
would be less friction and better 
family feeling. You love your 


children, of course, but do you re- 
spect them? Do you respect their 
ideas, their friends, the things they 
love, their peculiarities? 


Do you 
treat them with the consideration 
and politeness you expect from 
them? Do you acknowledge you 
are in the wrong and freely ask 
their forgiveness as you would an 
older person? Do you govern by 
“rule of wit” as Ernest Hamlin 
Abbott says we should, or do you 
govern by ‘“Do-so-because-I-say- 
so”? methods? Are you just a par- 
ent, or a comrade and a friend? 

I wonder repeatedly at the seren- 
ity of children under rebuke; their 
patience, their sweetness, their self- 
control, their loyalty, their grace, 
their gratitude. So often all that is 
needed is a little explanation, en- 
lightenment instead of punishment, 
a smile of understanding instead of 
a rebuke, an obliteration of author- 
ity at just the right moment, instead 
of its assertion. 

All these acts that are just human 
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HOW TO ANSWER A CHILD’S 
ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Author of Human Efficiency, The Philosophy of 
the Spirit, etc. 


Question Number 9, Home Problems 

Questions for October, 1914, reads as fol- 
lows: “At what age should a child be told 
the differences between the various reli- 
gious denominations?” The following arti- 
cle gives illuminating suggestions as to 
how such questions, at whatever age they 
may be asked by children, should be an- 
swered. 
Parents and teachers are often 
puzzled to know how to answer the 
questions which children.ask about 
the beginning of the world, the God 
who created it, and the origin of the 
Creator. One little fellow, who had 
besought his friends in vain to give 
him light on the last of these ques- 
tions, finally went tohis mother, and 
with a note almost of despair in his 
voice asked, “‘ Mamma, do you hap- 
pen to know who made God?”’ The 
first impulse is to give up these ques- 
tions as too difficult. Doubtless they 
are if we undertake to answer them 
offhand. But can we not prepare to 
meet them? Is it right to put child- 
ren off as if we had no ideas on the 
subject, or on the supposition that 
they will know all about it in that 
vague period called “sometime” 
which may never arfive? 

My suggestion is that the same 
answer that would be made by an 
expert in such matters to a person 
of mature years could be made to the 
child, allowing for a change of terms 
and modes of illustration. But we 
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might establish such relations be- 
tween parents and children that the 
family life might be transformed. 


must prepare to meet the little ques- 
tioners sometime before they begin 
to be puzzled, and consider how to 
answer the initial questions in such a 
way as to make ready for the others. 
For example, a sturdy little boy of 
five began his questioning on these 
topics by asking me “how things 
grew.” When I explained to him 
that plants grow from seeds, and 
told him something about the soil, 
the influence of moisture and the 
sunlight, he was silent for a time, 
and then asked, “‘What made the 
seeds?” Continuing the explana- 
tion by telling him briefly about 
the development of complex pro- 
ducts out of the simpler, I pushed 
the matter far enough back to sug- 
gest that there must have been 
something out of which other things 
developed which did not need to be 
made or to grow as plants do. This 
was saying enough at that time, for 
I knew that the question would re- 
cur, and that I could push the issue 
further in the same direction. 

A few months later, while we were 
sitting on a grassy bank, resting 
after a delightful forenoon in which 
the little fellow had enjoyed himself 
in full measure, the conversation 
was unexpectedly renewed in this 
way: “I am glad, Dada, that you 
wanted to have children.” Before 
I could bring my wits to respond 
appropriately to this suggestive re- 
mark out of the blue, he gave his 
reason, “‘because they have such a 
good time playing.” After a little 
pause, he repeated a statement which 
he had recently overheard, namely, 
““God.knows all things.”” Then he 
continued with references to the 
Greek gods and goddesses, whose ex- 
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ploits he had heard something about 
when mythological stories were told 
his sister, four years older. Seeing 
that he was puzzled to know how 
there could be more than one god, I 
reminded him of the previous con- 
versation in which I had explained 
how there came to be seeds, and 
ultimately, how there came to be 
things of any sort. I said, “You 
know I told you that there had to 
be something or somebody that did 
not need to be made, but was al- 
ways here. That somebody who 
Was not made, did not need to be 
created, and has always been here 
is God. He is the real God, the 
Creator of all these things we see. 
There is only one. But people have 
told many stories about animals, 
the sky, and other things. And so 
they have told stories about many 
gods. But these are only stories, 
like the fairy stories you have heard 
mother tell to sister. There is one 
true God, and He did not need to 
be made.” Sister joined in the con- 
versation to some extent, showing 
her understanding of the matter, al- 
though she had never asked ques- 
tions of this sort. The conversation 
as a whole appeared to make a 
memorable impression. 

The next time my little boy asked 
a question about God, I had this 
talk to build upon, and I essayed the 
more difficult issues raised by the 
Biblical statement about the crea- 
tion of the world. Other questions 
brought home from Sunday School 
I treated in the same manner, taking 
care to make the several answers 
cohere in such a way as to imply a 
single explanatory principle. Thus 
I sought to lay the foundations of 
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consistent thought. The result is 
that the mind is put in possession of 
a principle by which many other 
matters can be interpreted later in 
life. It is not necessary to take the 
initiative in raising these subjects. 
The questions will come and will 
continue if, instead of turning them 
aside, or saying, “I do not know,” 
one patiently and adequately re- 
sponds to the first of them. 

The first questions are likely to 
relate to the origin of things, that 
is, they will be big questions such 
as men asked in the childhood of 
philosophy in Greece. To these one 
may give fairly general answers at 
first, taking care to draw one’s illus- 
trations from natural objects, and 
steering clear of mooted points. 
The second group of questions will 
pertain to the inner life, although 


these will be less introspective in 
character in the case of the wholly 
normal child who loves to play in the 


open. If we have previously ex- 
plained how God manifests Himself 
through progressive forms in the 
vegetable and animal worlds, we 
may logically proceed to talk about 
the God within. Hence we may 
relate what we say about con- 
science to what we said previously 
about creation. We may explain, 
for example, that God whose guid- 
ance tells us what is right did not 
Himself need to be told, since in 
Him all truth resides, all that is 
right and good. These statements 
we may of course make emphatic 
by references to the Bible, by appro- 
priate use of Biblical stories, or in 
the terms of our particular religious 
creed. 

The question might be asked, 
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Why should we not say categori- 
cally, “It is so,” quoting the Bible 
as authority, and there ending the 
matter? Because this does not end 
the matter with the natively reflec- 
tive, and because we miss one of 
life’s greatest opportunities if we fail 
to teach our children to think. But 
to think is to raise questions, you 
insist, and ever more questions, 
many of which cannot be answered. 
Yes, but you will be surprised to 
find how many can be answered well 
if you really try. If you are utterly 
puzzled to know what to say, if your 
own education is sadly deficient, 
what is more important than to be- 
gin to seek light, even at this late 
day? Do not fear that the stimula- 
tion of thought in the case of your 
child will lead to a disruption of the 
most cherished religious teachings. 
There need be no break between re- 
ligion and thought. Too often there 
is, but this is partly because we are 
not properly instructed in childhood. 

Speaking from experience, I am 
inclined to believe that a few 
thoughtful conversations with chil- 
dren on the great subjects are worth 
more than hundreds of statements of 
the sort so often made at home and 
in Sunday School. Children grow 
weary of religious instruction, not 
because of the quality of what they 
hear, but because they hear too 
much. What is required is not a 
multiplicity of exhortations harped 
on to the verge of distraction, but a 
few reverential conversations that 
will stand out in the memory. For 
example, I am not likely to forget 
the’ wonderful talk I had with my 
mother, one beautiful summer’s 
day in the orchard, when for the first 
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time she made those crucial expla- 
nations which every boy should 
receive concerning his own nature. 
There was only one such talk in the 
orchard or anywhere else, and it was 
worth a volume. This one was un- 
doubtedly wisely planned that it 
should make the right impression. I 
can see myself still, sitting there 
under the trees in eager attention. 
On the other hand, I remember al- 
most nothing about the general sort 
of thing a child hears in schools and 
services. The element of absorbed 
attention is indeed an important 
one. Hence my suggestion that we 
prepare to take the current when it 
serves, so that our answers to the 
ultimate questions shall be at once 
genuinely instructive and truly im- 
pressive. 


FAIRY TALES 


BY CLARA W. HUNT 


Question Number 1, Home Problems 
Questions for December, 1914, reads as 
follows: “‘ Should fairy tales in which there 
are cruel acts, — even though these be in 
the nature of punishments of evil deeds, — 
be read or told to children?” The following 
article gives excellent suggestions as to what 
fairy tales to read to children, and when to 
read them. 

RoBert, aged two and a half, was 
playing take a journey in a boat. 
The parlor rug was the boat and 
the surrounding floor the water. In 
a moment of forgetfulness Robert 
stepped off the rug,—into the 
water, I should say. So vivid was 
the little boy’s feeling of being wet 
to the skin that he was inconsol- 
able until mother brought a bath 
towel to dry the unlucky feet. 
Charles is another small boy of 
my acquaintance. One day he was 
a coal man, busily shoveling blocks 
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into a tiny cart and dumping them 
kerplunk into the bin in the corner 
of grandma’s room. Accidentally 
Charles leaned against Grandma’s 
bed. Hastily drawing away his 
hand he exclaimed, “Oh, grandma, 
see that great black spot on the 
counterpane! > Grandma, absorbed 
in her work, absent-mindedly 
replied, “I don’t see 
any spot, Charles.” 
“Why, grandma!” 
in accents of deep 
reproach, “I’m 
acoal man and 
my hands are 
all black!” 

When I 
have some- 
thing im- 
portant to 
tella person 
I address 
himin a lan- 
guage hewill 
understand. 
If he and I 
have no com- 
mon speech I use 
signsorpictures or 
some other device to 
convey my meaning 

Charles 
and other little people of 
their age are living in the 
wonder years, when the language 
surest of appeal to their hearts, 
surest of making a vivid impres- 
sion, is the language of fancy, of 
“make believe.” The time will 
come when these children will begin 
to ask, “Is that story true? Tell 
me a true story now!” The time 
may even come when they will be 
interested in the scientific study of 


and . — 


Listening to a fairy tale. 


5 
those natural phenomena with which 
the fairy tale takes such liberties. 

At first it is the Wonderland ani- 
mal that interests the child, tales 
of Benjamin Bunny, Brer Fox, the 
Wee Small Bear, the Little Red 
Hen, Johnny Crow. Later, true 
stories of brave dogs and cunning 

foxes and fierce lions be- 

come more interesting 

» than the fanciful 

tales, which the 

child gradually 

finds do not 

agree with 

fact. Last of 

all comes 

the study 

of zodlogy 

as a science. 

Every 

now and 

then the 

Gradgrinds 

come to the 

fore and ar- 

gue with heat 

against telling 

a child lies, — 

i.e., fairy tales. 

Persons of this turn 

of mind have no con- 

ception of the importance 

of allowing a child to de- 

velop in nature’s way, nor 

of the difference between lying — 

the intent to deceive — and imagin- 

ing — the “‘let’s pretend” faculty, 

more valuable to the adult, even, 
than to the child. 

What is the most 


natural way 
for the child to explain certain of 


nature’s manifestations? By hear- 
ing, reading, or “acting out” the 
fairy tales of nature. 
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*¢ Acting out’ a famous folk tale. 


“Come, little Leaves,’ said the Wind one 
day, 

‘Come over the meadow with me and play; 

Put on your dresses of red and gold 


For Summer has gone and the days grow 
cold.’ ” 


Soon as the Leaves heard the Wind’s loud 
call 

Down they came fluttering one and all; 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 

Singing the soft little songs they knew.” 


Of course the child thinks of the 
leaves as little live creatures putting 
on gayly colored garments, frolick- 
ing with their big unseen playmate, 
the Wind, and finally going to sleep 
under a soft white blanket which 
Winter spreads over them. Of course 
he thinks of Jack Frost as painting 
the windows, nipping noses and fin- 
gers, icing over the streams; of the 
stars as winking at little boys down 
below; of the crescent moon as a 
golden boat; of the breezes as whis- 
pering to him, the shadows as play- 
ing with him, of all nature, in short, 
as being alive in a vividly personal 
way. 

Now this is exactly the way the 


child’s remote ances- 
tors felt, agesand ages 
back. The myths re- 
cord these fancies of 
primitive peoples; the 
hero tales and folk 
tales andlegends grew 
out of the myths; the 
fairy tale is a modern 
invention after the 
fashion of the folk 
tale; andallthestories 
of this sort are the 
special literary form 
of thechild, answering 
to a deep and right 
craving of his nature. 

Apart from the joy-giving value 
of the fairy tale there is a use in it 
which even the Gradgrinds ought 
to respect. When the Great Teach- 
er told the parables of the sower, 
the house built upon a rock, the 
wise and foolish virgins, we under- 
stand that he was inventing stories to 
make clear certain spiritual truths. 
Here we have the story not true to 
fact, but true to truth. 

The fairy tale has been called a 
poetic presentation of a spiritual 
truth. When we tell our little ones 
of a brave and gentle prince who, 
aided by fairies and gnomes and 
friendly talking beasts, rides through 
space on North Wind’s shoulder, 
slays a terrible dragon and releases 
the beautiful princess from the 
wicked magician’s castle, what is 
the staying part of the story we 
have told in this fanciful language? 
Is it not that courage and gentleness 
and truth make one strong to fight 
and to overcome evil? Surely the 
sooner we get such an idea rooted 
in the child’s heart the nobler child 
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he will be; and if the way to his 
heart is through his fancy, why try 
a path that forbids rather than in- 
vites the child to walk in it? 

The little boy who uses his fa- 
ther’s cane for a horse, who is now 
a hunter in a deep forest, a minute 
later a roaring lion, and next is play- 
ing with the fishes at the bottom 
of the ocean, this boy we do not call 
a liar. No more need we fear the 
effect of fairy tales upon his charac- 
ter if we choose those in which the 
child’s sympathies are enlisted for 
the brave and pure and faithful and 
friendly, and his contempt is roused 
against the coward, the sneak, the 
lazy, the ugly in character. 

Of course we must never spoil 
these artistic stories by rubbing in 
their lesson. Let the children have 
the pure joy of their playful fancy. 


WINTER SPORTS 


BY MARY A. LASELLE 


Author, with Katherine E. Wiley, of Vocations 
for Girls 


Several of our subscribers have written 
asking for suggestions regarding the out- 
door winter play of 
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with eyes glistening with anticipa- 
tion or remembrance. 

Any disagreeable fact or fancy 
that may be present in the mind is 
immediately banished, and out flash 
a whole gallery of gladsome pictures, 
and we fairly tingle with pleasure as 
we welcome each one. Here is the 
gloriously steep hill back of Grand- 
father’s house, with the hummock 
at just the right place near the bot- 
tom; and here is the pond, with its 
crystal-like ice free from “hubbles,” 
covered with jolly boys and girls, 
while old Rover is barking and gam- 
boling on the edge; here also are the 
adventurous members of the skiing 
club, the envy and the despair of 
those less courageous youths who 
long for the sport even while they 
gibe at the skiiers. Yes, the very 
words, *‘ Winter Sports,” cause one 
to feel happy and light-hearted. 

As compared with winter sports 
the spirts of summer are tame indeed. 
Whatis tennis playing, with the ther- 
mometer at 88, as compared with 
toboganning through the crisp air 
when the thermometer registers only 





their children. The 
following article, with 
its illustrations, in- 
dicates several de- 
lightful ways in which 
not only children, but 
grown-ups, may find 
pleasure out of doors 
at this time of year. 


THERE are such 
delights lurking 
within the words 
“Winter Sports,” 
that we roll those 
syllables lovingly 
upon the tongue, 











or look at them 


Ski-jumping. 
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a few degrees above zero? And how 
shall we compare bathing upon a 
hot pebbly beach to skimming over 
a glassy pond, while our ears tingle 
and our cheeks redden and our eyes 
sparkle, and we rub the tips of our 
noses occasionally just to be sure 
that Jack Frost has not been too af- 
fectionate in his greeting? 

In winter how we pity those un- 
fortunate children who live in what 
we sometimes call the favored re- 


Curling. 


gions of the earth; regions like Flor- 
ida and California where there can 
be no winter sports; that is, sports 
of the kind that we here in the 
Northland always associate with the 
months of December, January, and 
February! During some seasons we 
quite envy these young people their 
sweet-smelling orange-groves, their 
beautiful flowers, so many and so 
varied that we stay-at-home New 
England children cannot even imag- 
ine them; but when the first big 
freeze comes, or we awaken some 
morning to find the earth covered 
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with a soft dry snow, — not too cold 
or too dry, but just right for snow- 
balling and sliding and “‘punging” 
and other delights, — we have only 
pity and commiseration for our 
friends in California who must spend 
their days in picking roses and 
oranges. 

In many countries in which there 
is a cold season the people have 
some distinctly characteristic win- 
ter sport. In Norway this sport is 
skiing. About as 
soon as little Lys 
Griegson can tod- 
dle about the 
house without 
many falls, his 
tiny foot is fas- 
tened quite firmly 
to a ski and he 
is taught by easy 
steps to walk, to 
run, to jump and 
finally to coast 
downhill upon it. 

The ski is a 
thin piece of ash 
as long as the 
wearer can reach 
upward, and its width is from three 
to five'inches. The front is pointed, 
and it is bent upward to prevent it 
from cutting into the snow. The 
body is balanced by a short pole. 
There is no sport that the Norwe- 
gian boy loves more than he does 
ski jumping. In the middle of a 
long smooth hill the “hop,” an ele- 
vation of about six feet, is built 
and covered with snow. When the 
hop is reached the jumper stands 
straight upon his ski and sails 
through the air, landing several feet 
from the hop. He then continues 
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the run down the hill standing upon 
his ski. 

Curling, one of the two great ice 
games, is borrowed from Scotland. 
It is a favorite all through Canada, 
where it is played in nearly every 
town. It is also one of the attrac- 
tions in the great rinks of Switzer- 
land. We see in the illustration 
the great granite curl- 
ing stones which usually 
weigh from thirty-six to 
forty pounds. 

Hockey is the great 
Canadian game and was 
borrowed by our Northern 
neighbors from the In- 
dians; for although we 


are prone to think of the 
Indian as a grave and 
dignified being, not at all 
given to sport, he was, in 
reality, the originator of 


the winter festivals which 
are now so _ brilliantly 
illustrated in the Cana- 
dian Carnivals. Informer 
times the Indians of the 
St. Lawrence Valley met 
every year at some cen- 
tral point along the river 
and enjoyed awhole week 
of sport and amusement: 
skating, coasting, tobog- 
ganing, snowshoeing, 
snowballing, and hockey. 

A sport that the Indian children 
dearly loved was tobogganing. Their 
little toboggans were made of flat 
pieces of wood strapped together and 
turned over in front, and as they 
flew down the steep hills of the 
Saguenay and St. Lawrence Valleys, 
with their little brown faces tinged 
with ruddy color, and their black 
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eyes snapping and sparkling, they 
were as attractive as happy child- 
ren always are. 

The Canadians have a greater 
variety of winter amusements than 
any other people, and they look for- 
ward to winter with joyful anticipa- 
tion. Furs are plentiful and cheap, 
and muffled in these, the Canadian 


A skating carnival. 


boys and girls skate and coast, to- 
boggan and ski, play at hockey or 
curling or go yachting upon the 
ice, sometimes skimming over the 
smooth surface at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

The toboggan in use to-day is 
modeled after the one used by the 
little Indian braves. It consists of 
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several narrow pieces of tough ash 
wood firmly bound together by nar- 
row cross-pieces. Alongeach side isa 
much-needed rail to which the riders 
must cling very tightly. The tobog- 
gan is usually six feet long and a foot 
and a half wide. Long chutes are 
built for slides, and, of course, these 
add greatly to the excitement of the 
ride. Sometimes these chutes are 
sixty feet high with an incline of 
forty degrees, and they are so con- 
structed that there is a wide stretch 
of open country at the base of the 
slide and both slide and the area at 
the base are covered with ice. 
Some of us who find tobogganing 
a source of very great pleasure can- 
not sympathize with John China- 
man, who, after having been be- 
guiled into taking one trip, in which 
he shot the slide at a speed of about 
seventy miles per hour, refused to 


take another, saying, “Allee one. 


whiz-whizz, and an hour’s walkee 
allee uphill.” 

Time and space fail, or we would 
write of the delights of sleighing (oh, 
how we pitied a little Southern boy 
who recently told us that he had 
never seen any snow!) and of snow- 
shoeing (the snowshoe was also in- 
vented by the Indian); and of the 
delights of the long tramps with 
snowshoe clubs; and of the masquer- 
ade skating parties that are so pop- 
ular, especially in Canada; and of 
the great winter carnivals with their 
ice-palaces and splendid illumina- 
tions and bonfires. What cares one 
for cutting north winds, or frost 
needles when every nerve is tingling 
and there is an exhilarating thrill 
from top to toe? 

Some of the poets have talked in 
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a most melancholy and depressing 
way about good old winter. We 
wonder sometimes if they never 
were young and warm-blooded and 
hopeful and glad. They have said 
that “‘winter loves a_ dirge-like 
sound” and “winter-lingering chills 
the lap of May,” and so forth, until 
we really feel as if we must find a 
cheerful picture of the grand old sea- 
son of Christmas and New Year’s 
and many other splendid days; and 
we search for a poet who shall ex- 
press our thoughts in the beautiful 
language which poets use. 
Illustrations used by permission of Dodd, 


Mead & Company from Winter Sports in Switz 
erland, by A. C. Benson. 


THE OVER-RESPONSIBLE ELDEST 


Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1914, reads as follows: 
“What course should be followed in the 
case of a girl of fifteen, the eldest of a family 
of six, who is inclined to be dictatorial with 
the younger children, owing to her sense of 
responsibility as the ‘eldest’?” 

SHE should n’t be allowed to be 
dictatorial with the younger chil- 
dren. I have a daughter twelve and 
one eight. The older very often 
tries to correct the smaller one and 
punish her for her misdeeds; but I 
tell her it is wrong. Of course she 
might in a gentle way tell her not 
to do things she thinks wrong, but 
not make a habit of that, if the 
mother is around, for such a habit 
grows until it is chronic. 
Mrs. Ernest Bonn, 
Beeville, Tex. 


First, by carefully showing her 
what kindness is toward her younger 
sisters and brothers, and what as- 
sumed or unnecessary responsibil- 
ity is; second, by patiently explain- 
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ing to her the ditference between 
love for her mother and younger 
sisters and brothers, and selfish de- 
sire to domineer. 
Mary C. GELINo, 
Kankakee, Ill. 


I think a reasonable amount of 
dictating by the eldest in a family 
of six is good for the younger ones. 
Of course the mother will have to 
judge how much of this she can do 
without being overbearing. 

Mrs. C. M. G., 
Clarksburg, W.Va. 


It is not strange, this dictatorial 
attitude, in such a case, but a policy 
of long-continued kindness and 


patience with her will remedy, if 
not entirely remove it. If, in cor- 
recting her, mother does not say 
“must” and “shall” arbitrarily, 


but in general with an explanation 
of why it must be so, the girl will 
in time realize the better method 
in such matters of control as she 
would naturally have over the 
younger children. 
Mrs. F. W. Hayrorp, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


This is a habit easily formed, but 
almost impossible to leave off. She 
has probably had a large part of 
the care of the younger children at 
an age when her nerves should not 
be greatly taxed; and we mothers 
know how easy it is to fall into the 
dictating habit if we are at all 
nervous. If she could be brought to 
realize how much more she could do 
by requesting ! 

M. J. S., 
Silvis, Ill. 
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The younger children should be 
taught to obey an elder sister’s in- 
structions. So many times the 
mother is sick or absent from home, 
and the big sister is left in charge. 

M. L., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


An “oldest” child should not be 
allowed to dictate to younger chil- 
dren. It is often harmful to both 
the child herself and to the younger 
ones as well. She should, however, 
be permitted to feel that she has a 
certain degree of responsibility, but 
should be made to understand the 
limits of this responsibility. 

Mrs. C. E. R., 
Bloomington, IIl. 


I shall look eagerly for the An- 
swers to this Question because this 
is one of my own problems. I do 
hope some one can suggest a prac- 
tical remedy. 

A SusscriBER, 
Berwyn, IIl. 


OLD AND NEW METHODS WITH 
BABIES 


Question No. 9, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1914, reads as follows: 
**How shall a young mother, living in her 
mother’s home with her four-months’-old 
baby, so arrange that she may take care 
of her baby according to modern methods 
without offending her mother, who believes 
in ‘old-fashioned’ remedies?” 


TueE solution of this problem re- 
quires an immense amount of tact. 
The young mother might try read- 
ing aloud, in the evenings, articles 
dealing with the modern methods 
of taking care of infants. Get 
magazines which show pictures of 
the “‘Better Babies” contests. The 
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grandmother would not be human 
if not interested. Many of our 
modern magazines devote pages to 
this subject and illustrate pro- 
fusely. Read up the subject of 
baby shows, etc. Have long confi- 
dential talks with the grandmother 
as to how she did in such and such 
a case, and compare with more re- 
cent methods. If taken tactfully 
the average grandmother is not 
hard to convince that science has 
progressed and that we ought to 
progress with it. 
I. F. Terry, 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta, Can. 


I don’t know, for I am a strong 
believer in old-time remedies. Any 
time my children were sick I was 
mighty glad to have mother’s 
advice and help. 

A SuBSCRIBER, 
Lexington, Va. 


If the young mother wants 
to train her baby without using the 
grandmother’s old-fashioned reme- 
dies, she must not live with her 
mother. Grandmothers are too 
interested in their grandchildren 
not to offer any suggestions. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


This is a hard problem to solve, 
but the only way is by patience 
on the part of both mother and 
daughter. 

Mrs. GeorcE E. Poor, 
La Junta, Cal. 


Allow common sense to prevail. 
Aucusta Lorp HE InsTEIN, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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If you have any modern litera- 
ture on infant-raising let it lie where 
mother can find it to read, and she 
will gradually give in to modern 
methods. Mrs. C. R., 


Anacortes, Wash. 


Possibly it is the young mother’s 
manner more than the new methods 
which offend mother. When in 
another’s home, even if it is our 
own mother’s, we should try to 
be the same respectful, deferential 
person that we know we should be 
to a stranger, and no sensible mo- 
ther can or would be offended at 
any sensible new methods. 

Mrs. W. E. McKin ey, 
San Diego, Cal. 


This is a very difficult situation, 
though not uncommon. The daugh- 
ter should quietly but firmly stick 
to the essentials in modern meth- 
ods, and yet give all the credit pos- 
sible to the old methods. A frank 
understanding in the beginning is 
the best in the end. If such an ar- 
gument would have its appeal, let 
the daughter show by statistics and 
other information that the death- 
rate among children has unques- 
tionably been reduced by modern 
methods in feeding and training. 

CurIsTINE B. Hayner, 
New York, N.Y. 


By taking in a kindly way all 
suggestions made by her mother, 
and acting upon them in so far as 
seems advisable to herself. She will 
find many remedies of her mother’s 
that she will be glad to use. 

A SuBSCRIBER, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BAD FAIRIES 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1914, reads as follows: 
“Should fairy tales in which there are cruel 
acts — even though these be in the nature 
of punishments of evil deeds — be read or 
told to children?” 


SEVERITY in punishment is some- 
times advisable. Cruelty is always 
out of place. Fairy tales containing 
cruel acts, even when intended for 
punishment, should not be read to 
children because it gives the chil- 
dren a wrong conception of punish- 
ment. 
Mrs. HELEN K. ARNOLD, 
Urbana, Ohio. 


It all depends on the child. Some 
children are very nervous and take 
the stories to heart, when others do 
not. 

Mrs. Harry N. Beams, 
Onteonta, N.Y. 


I think it often teaches children 
that punishment follows evil deeds 
and is a good lesson for them. 

M. L., 
Jackonsville, Fla. 


No! the value of the fairy tale 
lies in the cultivation of the imagi- 
nation and its power to amuse. | 
do not think that a child should 
be amused by tales of cruelty; nor 
should cruelty in human beings be 
suggested to their imagination. 


L. D. M., 
Greene, N.Y. 


Whenever the story has real 
worth from historical value or lit- 
erary quality, yes; unless they be 
too terrible. I never told my chil- 
dren Bluebeard, considering it not 
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worthy; but I did Red Riding Hood 


and Cinderella. Sometimes one can 
soften the cruelty, or always make 
it abhorrent. 
ZouRA JACKSON, 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Without a doubt they should be. 
The lesson that punishment always 
follows misdeeds is not lost on the 
child however cruel the manner of 
infliction. C. E. M., 

Clarksburg, W.Va. 


SHALL CHILDREN BE TAKEN TO 
MOVING-PICTURE SHOWS? 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1914, reads as follows: 
‘“What course should be followed by par- 
ents with regard to moving-picture shows: 
Should they permit their children to attend 
them? If so, how often and under what con- 
ditions?” 


I BELIEVE in taking children to 
good moving-picture shows. Mind 
you, I say, taking them. Every 
time I get a chance, I take mine, 
for we do not live nearer than fifty 
miles to one “‘movie” and eighty 
from another; but business calls us 
to one of these places several times 
a year, and when we go, we take 
time to see the “movies.” From 
friends I find out where the best 
““movies” are, then we see them. 
We get up close and take them all 
in, the people, the music, and the 
pictures. We talk about them; we 
laugh about them; we even cry a 
little if the occasion demands. Then, 
after it is all over, we talk about 
them, and we, the father and moth- 
er, have our children discuss the 
pictures, the music, and the people. 
As to how often we attend, we have 
seen this summer ten different ones, 
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and all were good clean shows. 
Some were in New Mexico, others 
in Colorado, and some as far back 
East as Indiana. In all this variety 
of location there was no difference 
in quality, but as we picked the 
best, we expected very little differ- 
ence. We recall at meals some hap- 
py moments, and all have good 
laughs. We are not over-fed, so to 
speak, and consequently we get 
more, perhaps, than our nickel’s 
worth as compared to those who 
step in every evening to kill a little 
time. Now, if we lived in a place 
where there were good “movies,” 
we believe we should take our 
family at least once a week. But 
never should our children go with- 
out us, or some friend: or neigh- 
bor in whom we had confidence. 
We expect our children to be just 
as well-behaved and mannerly at 
the “movies” as at the church, and 
it is not hard to manage them at 
either place, because they are all 
chums and pals at all times. They 
enjoy the “‘movies” as well as “pa 
and ma,” and we are going every 
time we get a chance unless the 
chances come more than once a 
week; provided, of course, the 
“shows”’ are good and clean. 
Cuarctes H. Wourer, 
Des Moines, New Mexico. 


The moving-picture like any other 
new thing that takes the eye of 
the public is being overdone at pres- 
ent. A woman who has four half- 
grown children, said to me the other 
day that the “‘movies” are the 
trial of her life. Every cent the 
children can rake and scrape goes 
to the pictures. We have never got 
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the habit of going, ourselves, or 
taking the children, except on rare 
occasions. We can’t afford it, foi 
one thing, and while some of the 
pictures might not influence or 
affect a child in any way, there are 
pictures, in any place I have ever 
been into, that are too exciting and 
gruesome for any child to see. I 
would say let them go once in a 
great while, as a treat, and go with 
them yourself, or have some one 
you can trust to take care of them 
accompany them. 
es Bee 
Houlton, Me. 


Children too often see pictures 
that do not cultivate the mind 
and are apt to lead them astray. 
Only historical or religious pictures 
should they be allowed to see. 

. Mrs. C. B. McFEeEer, 
Asheville, N.C. 


I think a good picture show once 

a week beneficial. But I should n’t 

allow children to attend the ordi- 

nary picture show at all. I think 

all this sensational trash is harmful. 

When children are allowed to go 

too often, you are instilling extrava- 

gance and idleness in them at a 
very wrong time in their lives. 

Myrtr.te NEBEKER, 
Logan, Utah. 


A few years ago the picture show 
was looked upon as an evil, but that 
day is past. We use the picture 
machine in our day school very 
successfully; the children there learn 
the important topics of the day, 
also the different ways of animal 
life that they could not learn in 
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your name plainly at the top of each sheet ; and 


books. Their lessons are illustrated, 

and a lecture given, and we find 

they are progressing very rapidly. 
A SUBSCRIBER, 

Richmond, Va. 


The more children go to picture 
shows the more they want to go. 
While my children are in school 
they are allowed to go only on Fri- 
day night or Saturday. Some chil- 
dren are allowed to go several times 
during the week. That I think is 
wrong, for they can’t put their 
minds on anything else. 

Mrs. A. E. Cut.ey, 
Miami, Fla. 


Boys and girls can attend moving 
pictures without harm, provided it 
is a diversion, and not a habit. The 
parents should ascertain on what 
days good pictures are shown. 

Miss Ernet A. Conk Lin, 
Whitehall, N.Y. 


I think if parents or some reliable 
friend take them, it is all right, for 
they would not take them where 
they, themselves, would not go, 
and not oftener than once or twice 
a month. 


Mrs. H. E. Hames, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have an opinion on 
any question, give it fully and freely. If you 
have had any experience that would be valuable 
to other subscribers, please state it briefly and 
in the simplest possible way. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. It is not necessary to repeat the ques- 
tions, but number your answers to correspond 
with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. Be sure to write 
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to mention whether you wish your answers, if 
printed, to be unsigned, or signed with your 
initials, or signed with your fullname. Address 
all communications to the Epiror or THE Home 
Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


How can a little child best be 
cured of the habit of crying for 
trivial reasons? + 

. What course should parents 
follow when their children 
choose for companions and 
friends other children whose 
influence is felt to be bad? 
How can a little boy of three 
who does not obey his father 
and mother, because he does 
not understand that he must 
obey, best be taught obedience 
by them? 

How can a girl of twelve who 
complains about the food pro- 
vided at home, best be taught 
to eat what is set before her? 
Should a boy of fourteen be 
allowed to have a gun? 

How can a little boy of six, who 
has a very violent temper, best 
be helped to control it? 

How can table manners best be 
taught to little children? 

What course should be followed 
in the case of a boy of eight 
who is inclined to be quarrel- 
some? 

. To what extent should children 
be allowed to borrow and lend 
outside the immediate family? 
How can a boy and a girl whose 
parents are making sacrifices in 
order to let them finish the high 
school course, best be taught 
the importance of making the 
most of their opportunities? 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT PRESIDENT 


HUNTING FOR LICHENS 


WHILE winter may not seem a favor- 
able season for a botanizing trip, 
nor cold and damp likely to produce 
a plentiful harvest of specimens to 
reward a search of the winter woods, 
there is one class of growth not 
merely available at this time, but 
flourishing even in frigid weather. 
The lichens, unheeded by’ the aver- 
age eye, and little studied by many 
a collector who could tell the name 
of every roadside flower, offer a 
rich reward for winter study. Once 
we have begun to study these incon- 
spicuous bits of vegetation, — so 
perfectly blended with their sur- 
roundings that we accept them be- 
cause they are always “there,” — 
noting their variety in shape and 
color, a new field of interest opens 
for us, and with the eye eager to 
find and identify new varieties, the 
bare tree-trunks, the cold moist 
rocks, the weather-beaten fence-rails 
no longer seem bleak landmarks of 
last year’s greenness, but so many 
possible hunting-places for these 
curious and dainty, and in some in- 
stances minute, forms of vegeta- 
tion. Thoreau, in Volume 111 of his 
Journal, describes a damp, misty 
day as ideal for hunting lichens. 
“« ... the view so confined it com- 


pels your attention to near objects, 
and the white background reveals 
the disks of the lichens distinctly. 
They appear more loose, flowing, 
expanded, flattened out, the colors 
brighter for the damp. ... Nature 
has a day for each of her creatures, 
her creations. To-day it is an exhi- 
bition of Lichens at Forest Hall, 
the livid green of some, the fruit 
of others. They eclipse the trees 
they cover.” 

*Lichens, of course, are a form of 
vegetation distinct from mosses, 
which they precede generally as 
vegetation pioneers on an apparent- 
ly inhospitable surface. The lichens 
must be considered as pioneers in 
the vegetable world, rootless and 
leafless forms, which will subsist 
without visible soil, drawing their 
sustenance partly from the air, 
partly from the mineral properties 
of the surface to which they cling, 
and in time affording an infinitesi- 
mal layer of vegetable mould on 
which moss may later find a foot- 
hold. Their power of absorbing 
moisture is astounding, as any one 
must recall who has seen the com- 
mon reindeer moss (so called, for 
it is not a moss, but a cladonia, — 
rangiférina), after a rain. From a 
harsh, dry, whitish, fibrous sub- 
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stance that crackles under the foot, 
it will change after a few hours of 
moisture to a glistening, silky, gray- 
green sponge so plump and succu- 
lent that one is almost tempted to 
take a nibble. This power of absorb- 
ing moisture makes of this tiny but 
efficient form of plant life an im- 
portant factor in water conserva- 
tion in the forests and on mountain- 
tops, by forming a spongy layer 
which acts as a reservoir for a great 
deal of moisture that would other- 
wise flow off unchecked. 

The scientific study of lichens is 
relatively recent. Plant study in 
ancient times was chiefly promoted 
by the hope of obtaining drugs from 
various herbs, and the lichens, hav- 
ing little or no medicinal properties, 
got correspondingly little attention. 
It is known, however, that certain 
varieties were used in dyes, and as 


late as 1852, Thoreau speaks of the 
women of Waltham as using a lich- 
en, one of the parmelias, in dye- 


ing. Fantastic ideas as to the 
‘spontaneous generation”’ of lich- 
ens prevailed as late as the first half 
of the nineteenth century, but in 
1868 DeBary, and a little later two 
other foreign scientists, promulgated 
the theory that a lichen is the joint 
product of an alga and a fungus. 
It is not necessary here to discuss 
the origin and evolution of the lich- 
en, but it is interesting to note the 
fact that Thoreau, in the Journal 
cited above, quotes Meyer as say- 
ing, “‘... the sporules lying in the 
shields are the only parts that will 
multiply the species.” 

To the specialist the lichen offers 
a field of almost unending variety 
and interest; to the non-technical 
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person, who wishes merely to have 
his eyes opened to the miracles Na- 
ture spreads daily for wonder and 
admiration, the lichen, closely ex- 
amined, cannot fail to become an un- 
failing wonder of fairy-like beauty. 
The charming rosettes of the par- 
melias spreading on the old apple 
tree-trunk and the half-rotted fence 
rail; the dainty cladonias, with the 
tiny jewel-tipped trumpets of the 
cristatella, and the delicate fringed 
goblets of the fimbriata; the curious 
branching lungwort (sticta pulmon- 
aria), somewhat suggestive of sea- 
weed; the coarse umbuillicaria dil- 
lenii, so green, when damp, on its 
upper surface, so sooty dark be- 
neath, — the little Iceland moss (so- 
called), cetraria islandica, which 
many of us know in its domestic 
form as a base for blanc mange, — 
these and other of the common vari- 
eties most of us who live within 
reach of a country road and a bit 
of woods may hope to find and iden- 
tify; and in time we shall come to 
long for rarer specimens of lichens, 
nor rest until we know by sight and 
by name these fascinating embroid- 
eries on Nature’s robe. 


a HF, 


A BURROUGHS CLUB MEETING IN 
UNIQUE FORM 


TueE following interesting account 
of a Burroughs Club meeting in 
Titusville, Pa., has come to the 
Nature Bureau, and we feel sure 
that other clubs will want to try 
this merry and practical way of 
spending an evening: — 

On the evening of October 27, 1914, 


the club was invited to the home of the 
Vice-President, Mr. Hull, for the purpose 
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of building bird shelters for the coming year. 
We were asked to bring suitable material, 
lumber and nails, and each to provide a 
hammer, and to come with something defi- 
nite in mind as to what each member would 
like to construct. 

We were ushered jnto the kitchen, — 
which was made a general workroom, — 
from which opened ,@ small room equipped 
with a carpenter’s bench and chest of tools 
where the host was accustomed to spend 
evenings building mission furniture, book- 
cases, magazine racks, doll furniture, etc., 
for use in his own home. He, being versed 
in the use of woods,— how to run the 
grain, etc., — consented to saw the pieces 
for ends, sides, floors, and roofs, following 
the individual ideas and measurements 
suggested by each member. As fast as one 
“pupil” was started on his or her building, 
another was waited upon, and before long 
the noise of hammering rivaled the commo- 
tion and roar of a furniture factory. 

As each one had an individual idea or 
scheme to work out, there was no chance 
for sameness or monotony about the work. 
Some houses were of the plain mail-box 
type with sloping roof and small porch be- 
low the opening; others were made with 
gable roof and one or two entrance holes, 
and a perch or roost across the front. Some 
were made with small entrance holes for 
the tiny house-wren tenants; others with 
larger holes for bluebirds and martins, and 
some still larger for flickers. There were 
seven or eight houses constructed, and one 
feeding-table to be swung on wire and 
pulleys from second-story window to a 
large tree about forty feet from the house. 
One colony house with eight rooms, shin- 
gled roof and porch was made to attract 
martins. The martin house had many 
windows, as this particular bird must have 
entrances and exits to insure its safety. 

It was deemed best to paint the houses 
to preserve the wood, and put them in posi- 
tion this fall, as birds are sensitive to the 
odor of paint or stain and will sometimes 
come and inspect a new house, debate and 
leave, only to return for a re€xamination, 
and then not lease the premises, presuma- 
bly because the paint odor is objectionable. 
Fall painting has a chance to become weath- 
ered before the return of the summer birds, 
which I am told come around looking for 
suitable locations much earlier than we are 
accustomed to expect them. 

On this memorable evening we worked 
until 10.30, when a pot of delicious choco- 
late was made, and cake served on the 
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kitchen table, and the Bird Box Evening 
of the Titusville Nature Club passed into 


history. sakes hh a ad 
Mrs. R. S. H. 


CLUB WOMEN URGED TO UPHOLD 
CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 
Mrs. Joun Dickenson SHERMAN, 
chairman of the conservation de- 
partment of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, calls the 
attention of all women to their du- 
ties in supporting legislation for the 
protection of wild life, and empha- 
sizes the point that the enforcement 
of all law depends upon public opin- 

ion. 

Mrs. Sherman believes that the 
women of the General Federation 
have a great opportunity to render 
valuable service, for club women are 
credited with tremendous power as 
moulders of public opinion. 

She points out that the market- 
hunter, the pot-hunter, and the 
““game-hog,” who by their united 
efforts almost secured the rescinding 
of the appropriation of moneys for 
the enforcement of the Migratory 
Bird Law, are now bending their 
energies to opposing it on the ground 
of its being unconstitutional. Mrs. 
Sherman insists that until the U.S. 
Supreme Court pronounces against 
it, the law stands and must be up- 
held. She makes the following spe- 
cific recommendations : — 

The women of California should 
take an active part in the campaign 
to sustain the Flint-Jarey Law, en- 
acted in 1913, to prohibit the sale 
and slaughter for sale of game birds 
and quadrupeds. 

The women of the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Delaware, and 
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Pennsylvania should protest against 
any further slaughter of bobolinks 
as game, under the name of reed 
birds and rice birds. Bobolinks are 
now served as food in Washington 
hotels — a disgrace to the nation. 
The women of the Federated Clubs 
should also watch over the robins, 
which have hitherto been killed 
by the thousands for food. 

The women of lowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas should see to it that in each of 
these States the pinnated grouse or 
prairie chicken is given a five-year 
close season of absolute protection 
to save it from extinction. 

The women of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Washington should 
compel the legislatures of those 
States to stop all killing of moun- 
tain sheep, to save them from ex- 
tinction. Under the present laws 
that prevent the killing of males, the 
females are disappearing rapidly. 

The women of Texas should de- 
mand of their legislatures a law 
prohibiting the use of the automa- 
tic or “pump” shotguns in hunting, 
unless their firing capacity is limited 
to two shots for each reloading op- 
eration. In Texas the slaughter of 
birds with these magazine guns is 
said to be worse than in any other 
State. 

Already thewomenof these States 
are planning the best methods of 
carrying out the suggestions thus 
plainly set forth. Here is a fine il- 
lustration of one of the ways in 
which the General Federation is a 
factor in community service. The 
million and a half women of this 
organization, some of them armed 
with their “indirect influence” and 
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others with the ballot, wield a tre- 
mendous power, which, once roused, 
can effect incalculable good. 


SOMETHING FOR OUR JUNIOR MEM- 
BERS TO DO IN FEBRUARY: LOOK 
AT SNOWFLAKES UNDER A MICRO- 
SCOPE 


WHEN you see a bank of snow, does 
it ever occur to you that every bit 
of that thick blanket is formed of 
millions and millions of loveliest 
jewels? Probably most of us have 
noticed that snowflakes look dif- 
ferent at different times; in a cold, 
dry, blizzardy storm, we see that 
they are tiny and hard, and some- 
times they drop down on the win- 
dow-sill like so many little pills, 
and yet another they are like broad, 
fluffy feathers. All this is familiar, 
but how many of us think to put a 
microscope over one of these dainty 
visitors to see how it is formed? 
Once we begin to look and observe, 
we understand the interest and en- 
thusiasm of an expert in Jericho, 
Vermont, — Mr. Wilson A. Bent- 
ley, a government Weather Bureau 
observer, — who has a collection of 
photographs of snow crystals num- 
bering quite one thousand, with no 
duplicates! 

Mr. Bentley began to keep a rec- 
ord of his short-lived “specimens” 
before 1885, by drawing what he 
could see under the microscope, 
making 100 drawings each winter 
for three years. Then he learned to 
use a camera with a microscope at- 
tachment, producing microphoto- 
graphs, or magnified photographs, 
showing every detail of the shape 
and pattern of the snow-crystals. 
Our illustrations — which we re- 
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Columnar Forms. (857. ) 


print from the U.S. Government 
Monthly Weather Review, Annual 
Summary for 1902— show a few 
of the typical forms; when one has 
looked at these fairy jewels, one 
longs for the next snowstorm, and a 
chance to begin “collecting.” 

A snowflake may be one crystal, 
or a collection of crystals; usually it 
is the latter. The crystals have two 
chief divisions as to form, columnar 
— that is, shaped like a column — 
and tabular, or shaped like a tablet 
or lozenge, having six sides, and 
a diameter from one thirtieth to one 


Stellar snow crystal. (709. ) 


third of aninch. Cuts 857 and 746 
show these simple forms. 

The tablet shape is often devel- 
oped into a six-pointed star, called 
stellar, or, more elaborate still, into 
fern-stellar, where each star-point 
is like a beautiful fern. Cuts 709 
and 842 show these lovely and in- 
teresting shapes. Occasionally the 
columnar crystals are very fine and 
thin, and are then called needilar, 
or needle shaped. Sleet takes this 
form. (Cut 227.) 

The condition of the atmosphere 


Tabular Form. (746. ) 

influences the development of the 
various forms. A cold, still atmos- 
phere produces the more elaborate 
stellar forms, while a driving wind 
is likely to prevent perfectly geo- 
metrical formation, or to cause frac- 
tures in the crystals. The more solid 
columnar shapes and some small 
tabular ones are less likely to show 
a variety in their development, be- 
cause, being heavier than the stellar 
or branched forms, they are not 
whirled and modified by the wind 
so constantly as are the softer and 
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frailer flakes. Sometimes the tabu- 
lar crystals show lovely and intri- 
cate patterns apparently under 
their surface. These are thought 
to be due to “minute inclusions of 
air,” or, roughly speaking, to little 


air bubbles that have been forced 
into the crystal, perhaps by the rush 
of the air, forming tubes which are 
distributed with geometric regu- 
larity to every point and angle. 
Cut 198 is more wonderfully etched 
by the action of the atmosphere than 


Needilar snow crystal. (227.) 


a bit of crystal might be by the tool 
of an artist. 

Mr. Bentley tells us that there 
is some connection (not altogether 
understood as yet) between the size 
and form of the crystals and the 
temperature and density of the air, 
and that about four fifths of the 
perfect forms are born within the 
west and north quadrants of great 
storms, particularly in those that 
spread over a wide area. ‘The 
first great lesson of the study of 
crystals,” says Mr. Bentley, “‘is 
their obedience to law, their con- 


Fern-stellar snow crystal. (842.) 


formity to conditions which from 
time to time are reproduced in the 
cloud strata where crystals have 
their birth....The extent and 
character of a storm may be read 
from its crystals.” 

A word about examining the crys- 
tals. This is an excellent stormy- 
day occupation, either indoors, oron 
the porch. If you work indoors, 
it must be in a cold room with the 
window open, or else the flakes will 
melt. Have a piece of dark cloth or 
velveteen spread flat on a board, 


Intricately etched snow crystal (198 
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and catch the crystals upon it. Use 
a broom splint to lift the specimen, 
and if it needs to be arranged or 
flattened, a common goose or hen 
feather is the heaviest tool the deli- 
cate flake will bear. If you have 
only a reading-glass for a magnifier, 
that will show you a good deal. A 
more powerful glass, such as botan- 
ists use, is better, and if you buy a 
new microscope, one having three 
legs (and costing from one dollar 
to about seven) is very convenient, 
for you can stand it over the speci- 
men and have your hands free. Af- 
ter taking a good look, deciding in 
your mind which of the classes of 
crystal the specimen belongs to, 
and noticing the shape as accurate- 
ly as possible, go into a warmer 
room (where your hands will not 
be so cold) and try to make a draw- 
ing of what you remember. Even 
if your drawing is not accurate, it 
will help to fix in your mind the 
various forms, and will sharpen 
your eye to new varieties. 

Anothér way to keep a record is 
to make paper cut-out forms with 
scissors. The schools teach the use 
of scissors in place of the pencil, and 
no doubt many of our junior mem- 
bers are familiar with their use. 
With them, cutting through a fold- 
ed paper, you can make at least a 
rough record of the type of crystal 
you have in mind. As long ago as 
1863, before scissor-cutting was 
dreamed of for the -schoolroom, a 
lady in Portland, Maine, tried this 
method for keeping an album of the 
snow-crystals she examined. Her 
cuttings look very crude compared 
with the wonderful microphoto- 
graphs Mr. Bentley has made, yet 


they are interesting both as a rec- 
ord of what she saw, and because 
they are an example of early inter- 
est in a little known form of nature 
study. Her collection was shown to 
Mr. Agassiz, who was so impressed 
with what was — for that time — 
a unique and original experiment, 
that he suggested her publishing 
it. This she did, under the title 4 
Snow Album, for which she wrote a 
preface, telling some interesting 
facts about the formation of snow- 
flakes, and how their beauty had 
suggested the making of this series 
of paper stars. She also gave a num- 
ber of literary passages on snow, — 
can you tell what Mr. Burroughs 
says about it? Try Winter Sunshine, 
Pp. 49-50; Pepacton, pp. 235-36; 
Indoor Studies, p. 55; Locusts and 
Wild Honey, p. 96; and Signs and 
Seasons, pp. 95-103. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL ALPHABET 


OF course you guessed CROW and 
DUCK for the January rhymes, — 
they were so easy you could not go 
astray. And these two new jingles 
will give you no trouble. They are 
easily guessed — particularly, alas, 
the first! 


E is for ( ), martyred for fashion 

At the whim of Madame, who for plumes 
owns a passion. . 

Plumage intended for bridal array 

Is torn from the parent to make Madame 


gay; 

What matters that birdlings must starve 
on the nest 

If only fine ladies may be smartly dressed ! 


F is for ( ), of woodpecker clan, 

Who eats grubs and ants as fast as he can. 

He digs into their holes with his sharp, 
pointed bill, 

And with long, sticky tongue deftly 
snatches his fill. 
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THE STELLER JAY 


SUSAN M. KANE 


Like all other jays, the steller jay 
of the Pacific Northwest is ever pro- 
voking yet always interesting. He is 
alert, restless, saucy, noisy and in- 
quisitive. One will openly brand 
him a thief, after examining a piece 
of butter, on a picnic dinner table, 
that has been mutilated while you 
stirred the coffee 
at the camp-fire; 
and in the next 
breath applaud 
him for his attack 
upon some blink- 
ing owl that has 
been forced from 
cover; or for his 
feats of high 
jumping, as he 
ascends some 


towering fir. 


His human 
critics cannot lay 
many wholly bad 
deeds at the door 
of this handsome 
brigand, for he is 
very innocent to 
look upon, both 
before and after the deed is done; 
and one is forever engaged in a 
guessing contest to determine if the 
depredation discovered is his work 
or that of some creature more sly, 
and for which bluecoat is bearing 
the blame unjustly. 

However that may be, there seems 
to be a tacit understanding in the 
feathered kingdom to be on the qut 
vive if the steller jay is around, and 
to leave no unguarded eggs for his 
covetous glance. 


The Steller Jay of the Pacific Northwest. 
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He is said to have a curious inter- 
est in the wonder-bags of the bush- 
tit; in places where these tireless 
little workers hang their beautiful 
nests it is a common sight to see 
them gutted, and all are agreed that 
it was the beak of some pirate steller 
jay that ripped them open. 

That the steller jay will live in 
the immediate vicinity of a bush-tit’s 
nest and not molest it, is true. 
The wonder-bag 
shown in the il- 
lustration was 
one of three hung 
on firs where jays 
also nested last 
year. During the 
entire time of 
nest-building, in- 
cubation, and 
feeding of young, 
the jays seemed 
entirely occupied 
with keeping 
their own family 
affairs from pub- 
lic attention. 

When home 
duties and cares 
press, even the 
steller jay’s fond- 
ness for teasing other birds by imi- 
tating their calls ceases, and he is as 
silent as it is possible for a jay to be. 

Besides being secretive and silent 
during the nesting season he seems 
to use his coloration of black and 
blue to cover his whereabouts in the 
fir foliage. He stretches up his black 
head and neck until they appear like 
a part of the branch from which he 
is peering cautiously. At such times, 
his crest, the feathers separated and 
stiff, might be the slivered end of a 
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broken stick, and the black bars of 
his plumage could easily be mis- 
taken for sticks and twigs, and 
shadows and holes, while the gray- 
blue of his throat and breast looks 
like a screened sky-vista, and the 
richer blue of wings and tail seem a 
bit of sky-shine on the leaves, or a bit 
of blue showing between them. 


| 


Nest of the Steller Jay. 


That the steller jay uses this same 
concealing effect of coloration when 
building his nest is quite certain 
from observing him while gathering 
the material for it, and from exam- 
ining a number of jay nests. 

When one was seen trying to get 
a white cord from a bird cage hang- 
ing on the porch, an assortment of 
colors was laid out on the porch 
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railing, and from it the bird selected 
only the white. His disappoint- 
ment was so evident when there were 
no more to be found among the other 
colors that a second supply was laid 
out and then a third. By that time 
the news of the bountiful store of 
white goods had traveled through 
jay-land and others came. Finally, 
an old lace cur- 
tain was used 
to meet the 
demand and 
the birds be- 
came so_ bold 
that they gob- 
bled it up as 
fast as it could 
be cut into 
strips, andoften 
scolded from 
the firs that 
the work of cut- 
ting proceeded 
so slowly. 

This curtain 
material was 
found in nests, 
and caught 
where it had 
become en- 
tangled on 
branches, more 
than a _ mile 
from the scene 

of gathering it. Always, in the nests 
examined, the white was arranged 
on the outside of the nest, at the 
bottom and as hangings, like the 
nest shown in the illustration, or to 
break the solidity of black in the 
nest. It is quite likely the bird de- 
lightedinthe knowledge that his own 
plumage furnished the deeper blues 
necessary to complete the cheat. 
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BIRDS ON SANDY HOOK 
Tue possibilities of Nature in sup- 
plying wild life on any tract where 
man cannot or does not molest her, 
may be seen in a curiously unlikely 
spot but eighteen 
miles from New 
York City, the 
military proving- 
ground of Sandy 
Hook. Here, 
where the man- 
destroying capa- 
bilities of the big 
guns are put to 
the test, Nature, 
almost unassisted 
save by the fact 
of non-molesta- 
tion, has con- 
verted a tract of 
twelve square 
miles into a 


game colony 
which outclasses 
in thickness of 
population many 
carefully guarded 
shooting pre- 
serves in foreign 


countries. The nucleus of this 
game bird population was sup- 
plied from a near-by estate whose 
owner presented several pairs of 
pheasants from his own stock to 
the officers of the post. The wild 
land adjacent to the post proved 
ideally suited to the birds, which 
have multiplied to great numbers, 
protected from human _ enemies 
by the stringent discipline that 
obtains throughout the post, ad- 
mitting no one except on official 
business. The chief foe of the birds 
even in this seeming paradise is the 


Bush-tit’s nest. 
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prowling cat, many of whose tribe 
infest the underbrush of the woods 
as wild as any jungle beast. Their 
depredations will be checked only 
when their numbers are reduced by 
systematic hunt- 
ing, a measure 
which the sol- 
diers are threat- 
ening to adopt. 
Pheasants, ar- 
tificially intro- 
duced, are not 
the only repre- 
sentatives of bird 
life, however. 
Some quail, car- 
dinal birds, the 
bittern, the great 
blue heron, many 
ducks, and even 
a mockingbird 
have wintered on 
the Hook, an in- 
teresting colony 
testifying how 
much Nature 
will accomplish, 
given even small 
opportunity. 


A COMMENT ON CATS AS DIS- 
TRIBUTORS OF DISEASE 


25 Mippte Street, 
Hincuam Centre, Mass. 
November 12, 1914. 


Tue Burroucus Nature Cius, 
16 East goth Street, 
New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: As a member of the infant 
class of the Club I write you of the interest 
I am beginning to take in its work. I re- 
ceived the books a week ago, and had no 
idea I was so ignorant of the things Nature 
has placed all around me, until I got to 
work on the different questions. Professor 
Dallas Lore Sharp is a townsman of mine, 
and while we are not very well acquainted 
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Hingham, Mass., that we know 
are thirty-five years old. 

A. This question was 
referred to the Secretary 
of the American Bird 
Banding Association, 
who replies that he can 
furnish no information. 
He adds that the aim of 
the Association is to es- 
tablish data for just this 
sort of question, but that 


Section of forest after a forest fire. Protection would have prevented having been in existence 


the fire. 


now, I feel that he will have to be with me 
as my interest increases in this work. 

I am reading the Home Procress 
Magazine for November, 1914. I found an 
article on the cat, and its carrying of disease 
germs in its fur. If you will bear with me 
I will give you an experience which I had 
recently. The winter of 1913-14 saw Hing- 
ham with a bad epidemic of scarlet fever. 
My little three-year-old boy was taken with 
the fever. We could see no way that he was 
exposed to the disease. My wife called my 
attention to our cat; its hair was coming 
out and its back was all covered with a red 
scab. My doctor called in one of the doctors 
of the Board of Health; they made an ex- 
amination, and found a clear case of scarlet 
fever on the cat. The cat was taken away 
and put out of the way by the Board of 
Health officer. The fever was in a house in 
the neighborhood, and I keep 
poultry, etc. The people hav- 
ing the fever in their house also 
had a pet cat, and we supposed 
the animals met each other out 
around my poultry house look- 
ing for mice and rats, and our 
cat got the fever. I write this 
just to show that it is as neces- 
sary to quarantine the pets in 
a house as the human beings. 

I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 


r. Ww. Be 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. To what age do Canada 
wild geese live? We have one 


only six years, the Asso- 
ciation is not as yet in possession 
of sufficient information to make 
an authentic comment. In the 
course of years it is expected that 
the habits of wild birds will have 
been observed, and their identifica- 
tion by means of the Association 
tags so established as to make 
possible statements as to their age 
and migrating habits. 
Q. Is there any truth in the old legend of 


the witch hazel’s bending over spots where 
water may be found? 


A. It is very appropriate to refer 
to this old superstition as a legend. 


mated pair of Canada geese Above section twenty-three years later, nothing having been done mean- 


decoys at my gunning camp at 


while to repair damage. Forestry work was, and is, needed here! 
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It is true that a forked twig of peach, 
cherry, or witch hazel was frequent- 
ly used, especially in olden times, 
in locating wells. It was claimed 
thata “vein” of water under ground 
could be located by this means, and 
then the well was dug over the 
“vein,” — but there is absolutely 
no truth in the claims of the men 
who practiced the art. 

The bestrefutationof theseclaims, 
based on scientific experiment, ever 
read by the writer, was written 
nearly a hundred years ago. It is 
an article entitled The Divining Rod 
and printed in the American Jour- 
nal of Science, Vol. x1, No. 2, Art. 
1, pp. 201-202 (October, 1826). The 
article ‘is illustrated, showing the 
manner of holding the twig; and the 
experiments described were carried 
out according to strict scientific 
principles. It is not technical, and 
is a very interesting bit of reading. 
Although not signed, it is likely that 
the article was written by Dr. 
Benjamin Silliman, and a passage 
from it is here quoted: — 

The supposed laws of the divining rod 
are absurd. It goes blindfold when the 
diviner is blindfolded; and the cherry, the 
peach, the (witch) hazel itself are excelled 
in the subtility of their divining motions by 
dry and nervous whalebone. The preten- 
sions of diviners are worthless. The art of 
finding fountains and minerals with the 
succulent twig is a cheat upon those who 
practice it, an offense to reason and common 
sense, an art abhorrent to the laws of 


nature, and deserving universal reproba- 
tion. 


This bit of quoted testimony is 
interesting not only for itself, but 
as an indication of the seriousness 
of the claims for the divining rod 
in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. 
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CaMBRIDGE Sprincs, Pa. 


Q. I saw a peculiar growth on what I took 
to be a wild rosebush. It was in appearance 
like a chestnut burr in its first stages of 
growth — the prickers. were delicate and 
not as hardy-looking as a chestnut burr 
which has matured, and it embraced the 
main branch at a point of junction with 
another branch. When opening one of these 
growths (for there were several) I found 
that there were sections in it and in each 
one of these sections were little eggs. In 
some instances some of the eggs were 
hatched and a little white worm had ap- 
peared. Will you kindly send me the name? 


A. The growth on the wild rose 
was a spiny gall (rhoditis bicolor 
harr). Spherical, covered with long 
spiny pricklers. Yellowish green, 
sometimes tinged with red in sum- 
mer, and brown in winter. Soft in 
summer, woody in winter. Diam- 
eter, three eighths to one half inch. 
Rather common. 

There are other rose galls, root, 
globular, long, knotty, mossy, mealy, 
and lentil, the last two found on 
the leaves, and the others — ex- 
cept the root — occurring on the 
stems. The various galls found on 
plants are often formed by insects 
of various kinds, as a place of de- 
positfortheir eggs. Generally one or 
more eggs are inserted in the bud, 
flower, leaf, root, or some other 
part of the plant, and the presence 
of this foreign body, together with 
the irritation caused by the larve 
among the vegetable cells, pro- 
duces an abnormal growth of defi- 
nite shape and uniform structure. 

Guide Leaflet no. 16, published 
by the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, and obtainable at 
the Museum for 25 cents, contains 
a number of cuts of different sorts 
of galls with excellent descriptive 
text. 
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Q. Does the killdeer ever light on a tree? 


A. While it is impossible for any 
one observer to make a sweeping 
reply to the above question, the 
chances of a killdeer’s alighting on 
a tree would seem to be exceedingly 
remote. Closely allied species, such 
as the spotted sandpiper, often 
stand on fence rails and posts, and 
it is possible that a killdeer, in its 
characteristic frenzy when its young 
or nest are endangered, might set- 
tle on some broad, exposed limb 
of a tree. Normally, its feet are 
entirely unfitted for perching, its 
habits are terrestrial, and several 
ornithologists, who were questioned 
on the point, had never seen a kill- 
deer on a tree. 


Q. Whence comes and whither goes the 
Carolina Rail or Sora? 


A. In Memoir 12 of the New 
York State Museum,— Birds of 
New York,—by Elon Howard 
Eaton, the range and migration of 
the Sora are described thus: — 


This species inhabits the near-Arctic re- 
gion from about latitude 41° to Hudson 
Bay and Slave Lake, wintering from Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, and California to South 
America. It is our most abundant species 
of Rail, being common in the marshes of 
central New York and the Great Lake re- 
gion and probably breeding in every county 
in the State, but it is uncommon in our 
coastal region. It is an abundant tran- 
sient visitant on the tidal marshes, as well 
as throughout the interior, but it is un- 
doubtedly less common than formerly on 
account of the great slaughter by gunners 
which attends its autumnal migration. 
Spring arrivals on the coast date from the 
28th of April to the 9th of May as shown 
by Mr. Dutcher’s notes. . . . On the 6th 
of March, 1900, a Sora was picked up in 
the snow at Buffalo. . . . It was greatly 
emaciated and had probably been driven 
out of its course by a strong southwest 
wind that had prevailed for three days be- 
fore its capture. ... The Sora is com- 
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monest during September and early Octo- 
ber, departing for the South from October 
10 to the 30th, a few stragglers sometimes 
remaining until the marshes are entirely 
frozen. 


Bulletin 128 of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives a com- 
plete account of the Sora with 
map showing migrations. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 
(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question 3 number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 

arate from the answers.) 

. Which one of our weasels 
changes its coat to white in 
winter? Leaf and Tendril. 

. Is the common rat native to 
America? 

. Are lichens common in Eng- 
land? 

. Give Burroughs’s description of 
the yellow-breasted chat, and. 
tell the peculiarities of its notes. 

. What class of birds have the 
most wing power? Winter Sun- 
shine. 

. To what tribe of birds does the 
blue jay belong? 

. Why do the jays have a harder 
time in winter than do the 
crows in securing their food? 

. What winter food will the blue 
jay seek in the orchard? 

. What is the strongest instinct 
in carnivora? 

. What geologic feature of a new 
country did Burroughs observe 
in the Hawaiian mountains? 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT N. LINSCOTT 


FRANCE AND THE WAR 


Or all the warring nations none so 
far, save Belgium, has suffered more 
than France. And this was fore- 
seen. For Germany had made no 
secret of her plan, in the event of 
war, to throw her whole strength 
first against her western neighbor 
in an attempt to crush the French 
before Russia could set her army in 
motion. And, single-handed, France 
could hardly hope to withstand so 
powerful an opponent. Yet when 
the time came for her momentous 
decision, France ranged herself 
without hesitation beside her ally 
Russia, in spite of the fact that the 
original quarrel was not hers, and 
entering the war herself, brought 
with her Belgium, England, and 
Japan. What was the reason for this 
alliance that is costing France and 
the world so dear? 

In 1873, two years after the close 
of the Franco-Prussian War, the 
last of the German soldiers with- 
drew from French soil, leaving be- 
hind a legacy of humiliation and 
hate. Devastated by war and in- 
surrection, stripped of two great 
provinces and a billion dollars by 
the victorious Germans, France lay 
exhausted, — condemned, appar- 
ently, to a future of weakness and 
bitter memories. 

The rapidity with which she re- 
gained her strength was little short 


of a miracle. More than any other 
one thing it demonstrated the essen- 
tial soundness of the French nation, 
and the splendid spirit of the people. 
By 1875 she was strong enough to 
dream of revenge, and the recovery 
of her lost provinces. And from 
that day to the outbreak of the 
present war, there has been little 
more than an armed truce between 
the two countries. 

But to France one thing was lack- 
ing, the most essential of all for a 
nation dreaming of war, — men. 
Her population was stationary, 
while Germany’s was rapidly in- 
creasing. On the other hand, her 
people were the thriftiest in Europe, 
and her wealth was growing enor- 
mously. 

Now, just on the other side of 
Germany was a nation that had 
plenty of men and the largest army 
in the world, but was badly in need 
of money to develop her vast re- 
sources. What more natural than 
that France and Russia should 
have gradually drawn nearer to- 
gether, until at last a definite alli- 
ance was signed! 

An incongruous alliance this, be- 
tween republican France and auto- 
cratic Russia, and one, as I have 
said, that in the end was to cost the 
world dear. For there is no reason 
to suppose that, without the alli- 
ance, France would have been 
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dragged into the struggle between 
Teuton and Slav for supremacy in 
the Balkans. 

Just so far as France was led into 
the alliance by the desire for re- 
venge and for financial gain can she 
be held indirectly responsible for 
her present position. And just so 
far as she was driven into it by the 
menace of German aggression is she 
blameless. But whatever were her 
original motives in entering thealli- 
ance, there is no doubt that France 
went to war heavy-hearted. The 
desire for revenge had faded in the 
course of years while the certainty 
of the fearful cost was ever present. 
Yet she was bound in honor to help 
Russia, as Russia was bound to 
help her if the war had been of her 
own choosing, and when the call 
came, her response was instant. 

Since that fatal first of August, 
the men— and women too — of 
seven nations have proved that 
patriotism and courage were never 
stronger than to-day. But no nation 
has greater reason to be proud of her 
people than France. It is not nec- 
essary to cite here in detail the his- 
tory of France and the French peo- 
ple since the beginning of the war. 
Every reader of the newspapers 
knows when and where and how 
France has fought. Laying aside 
the gayety that has often masked 
from the world the strength and 
endurance of her soul, wasting no 
time in useless words, she has fought 
with silent heroism, accepting de- 
feat without losing heart, and vic- 
tory without boasting. Whatever 
the outcome, she has shown that the 
France of glorious tradition still 


lives. R. N. L. 
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FRENCH TEMPERAMENT AND 
FRENCH HISTORY 


BY MABEL HILL 


Instructor in History, Dana Hall, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Onty the Frenchman himself can 
explain himself and his country. 

“To talk lightly of serious sub- 
jects and to talk seriously of light 
ones,” — that is one Frenchman’s 
illustration of the temperament 
which has tenaciously emphasized 
itself through years of slow evo- 
lution, now marked with trage- 
dies and again with most joyous 
achievements. Always vision, cour- 
age, esprit de corps, noblesse oblige, 
savoir faire. How the very words 
crowd in upon one’s analytic 
thoughts as the pageant of French 
history and French character are 
conjured up before the eyes of mem- 
ory! 

In following the armies of the 
Allies through the last six months 
of battle array, French personality 
has gone far toward victory. At the 
very outset the war correspondents 
told us that the French army had 
not enough forte, that the discipline 
and drill were lacking; but almost 
coincidentally, these same war cor- 
respondents noted that the mo- 
ment the guns of the Germans 
played upon a French regiment, the 
moment the first bullet cut through 
the air, the French soldier answered 
quickly to his colors and fought 
valiantly and desperately. 

Warfare is serious business, but 
the Frenchman has always taken it 
lightly. And why not? His forbears 
begot the debonair manner and 
loyal character a thousand years 
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before Rome conquered Gaul, and 
Christianity overthrew the Druid 
cromlechs. The very sunshine of 
France lies lightly on her surface, 
dancing upon its bays and seas, 
sparkling along its many rivers. 
Yet, we know there is a rugged, 
sombre, sunless life to contend with 
in mountain fastnesses and river 
gorges. The 
Gallic tribes of 
sunny Nor- 
mandy also 
knew the gloom 
of the Vosges 
passes. 

Motoring 
through Brit- 
tany, whereone 
finds the lineal 
descendants of 
these same Gal- 
lic tribes, one 
can almost im- 
agine that these 
peasants are 
but cousins 
“once removed” 
from those same 
primitive folk 
whom Caesar 
came and saw 
and conquered. 
One can be very sure that Roman 
rule and Norman conquest and 
Italian Renaissance and culture 
have left but little influence upon 
the life and character of these chil- 
dren of the old race. 

The armies of the Teutonic 
Franks conquered Gaul. They or- 
ganized society, civilized the man- 
‘ners and customs of the people whom 
they conquered. But neither Cesar 
nor Charlemagne, nor the Roman 


Facade of the Cathedral of Bourges. 
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world, nor the Teutonic world have 
lessened that mysterious esprit 
which Dumas portrayed upon each 
page of his Three Musketeers, and 
which pervades and seeps through 
every novel of Balzac. 

The historian tells us that the 
French are a heterogeneous people, 
a strange mingling of Celtic and 
Teutonic blood. 
Not only did 
Normans min- 
gle with Franks 
and Gauls, but 
other races 
were mixed in 
the melting-pot 
which produced 
the French- 
man. Notwith- 
standing these 
amalgamating 
forces, the 
dominant tem- 
perament of 
the Gallic 
people was per- 
manent. The 
Franks could 
not make of 
Gallic men and 
women a race 
like unto them- 
selves, though they superimposed 
upon Gaul their own Teutonic civ- 
ilization. 

For the moment, let us hark 
back to the established theory that 
a race develops as the individual. 
How well we know it of the Anglo- 
Saxon people, — John Bull en masse. 
The French national temperamentis 
but the dynamic expression of indi- 
vidual persons, the Henrys, the Joan 
of Arcs, the Medicis, the Riche- 
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lieus, the Racines, the Bossuets, 
the Hugos, the Redferns and the 
Worths! — sacrifice, power, intel- 
lect, and fashion! 

Every nation spends the child- 
hood of its life in a struggle for 
existence. Leadership eventually 
falls into the hands of those whose 
minds can organize and administer. 
Centuries of discipline for the great 
surging masses of unconscious peo- 
ple takes place. Yet contemporane- 
ously with national 
feudalism the in- 
tellectual and spir- 
itual development 
advances, until the 
soul of the nation 
ends in self-expres- 
sion, self-loyalty, 
self-government. 

But as children in 
the same family, 
under the same dis- 
ciplinary régime, 
develop markedly 
different qualities 
and character, so 
France during the 


organization it was no wonder that 
the Franks could conquer the Celts, 
and establish dynasties famous in 
history as Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian, or Capetians. 

Discipline was absolutely neces- 
sary; Organization was essential for 
the preservation of the life of the 
Celts, whose spirituality needed 
guidance, whose emotion needed 
the sterner will power of the Teuton. 
Precisely as the mistletoe, sacred to 

the Celts, flourished 
upon the noble oak 
under which the 
Druids worshiped, 
so the Celtic tem- 
perament' gained 
strength and vi- 
tality from the 
superimposed gov- 
ernment which, 
from the days of 
the Frankish inva- 
sion to the Revolu- 
tion, made it possi- 
ble for the French 
nature to develop 
itself tothe utmost. 


last twenty cen- Porch of the Church of St. Trophimus, Arles. In spite of cruellest 


turies has expressed 

herself in an altogether different 
manner from her two sister coun- 
tries, Germany and Great Britain. 
The Teutonic people were forced 
into organization; the Celtic people 
before the days of Cesar led a life 
of independence in their tribal rela- 
tion, revelling in the unseen, in na- 
ture, in priesthood which became so 
spiritual that their priests evolved 
the idea of immortality of the soul. 
It was a very simple matter for the 
Romans to conquer the Celtic tribes; 
and after four centuries of Roman 


taxations and sel- 
fish aristocracy, France has not 
only become the home of a great 
people who to-day make up the rich- 
est nation of its size in the world; 
but it is famous for its art and 
architecture, its prose and poetry, 
its scientific discoveries, and its 
psychic investigations. 
Government to France has never 
meant what it has to Germany or 
England; but liberty, freedom of 
spirit and will, have meant even’ 
more. Thestory of her French Revo- 
lution illustrates the meaning. When 





one studies the mean- 
ing of the French Con- 

stitution one finds a 

different interpretation 

from that given to the 
Constitution of the 

United States. There 

is no elastic clause 

which stretches itself 

over vast territories and 

still greater schemes. 

What France wants 

her Constitution to 

stand for is the precise 

fulfillment of democ- 

racy, not expansion. Her political 
economy during the last forty years 
has developed thrift, intensive per- 
fection, higher standards, a still 
larger vision amongst the lower 
parties, a pride in the conservation 
not only of her national resources, 
but national productions both in 
manufactures and agriculture. 

The heart of a republican nation 
such as our own United States, or 
the little country of Switzerland, or 
France itself, lies in the pulsations 
of its people’s hearts. Turbulent, 
but emerging into a consciousness 
of itself, France through the cen- 
turies slowly but surely developed 
a spirit which at the crucial moment 
became a reality before the gates 
of the Bastille. In the North and 
at the South, from the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay across the country to 
the Rhine frontier, the conscious- 
ness was felt. What had been latent 
for centuries, became powerful and 
far-reaching in inspiration. In spite 
of feudal domination and extortions, 
in spite of cruelties perpetrated by 
Church and State, the French people 
never lost their esprit, their faith, 
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Amboise on the Loire. 


their eagerness. And when the hour 
for their consciousness came upon 
them, without rhyme or reason, 
without logic or foresight, they not 
only guillotined their king and their 
queen, but feasted like children in 
the Bois de Boulogne in commemo- 
ration of their political birth. As one 
reads the story of the French Revolu- 
tion, after cruel travail and grievous 
pain, one recognizes the indomitable 
esprit which made it possible for 
France to attempt to play a per- 
fectly new game, all traditions of 
state and society, all previous laws, 
overthrown. When one compares 
the English Revolution with the 
French Revolution the difference 
is amazing. For Cromwell was but 
another Charles I so far as tempera- 
ment went, and the Puritan was 
still Saxon after he had annihilated 
the divine right of kings. But with 
the overthrow of the house of Bour- 
bon and the assertion of the French 
bourgeoisie, under the leadership of 
the ideas of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Mirabeau, a new- 
born Frenchman seemed to arise 
out of the ashes of feudalism, — an 
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inheritor of the old liberty and spirit 
of Gallic days. 

There is nothing like it in the his- 
tory of the world, — the tremen- 
dous emphasis upon the qualities of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity 
which after years of suppression 
were finally established as the fun- 
damental and indispensable rights of 
French society. In spite of past in- 
equality in taxation, in spite of class 
distinctions and army organization, 
the French people rallied to the 
philosophy which had actually car- 
ried the French monarchy over into 
a French republic. 

Rousseau’s cry of “Return to 
Nature” had stirred the dormant 
spirit. Rousseau’s social contract 
theory was efficacious in awakening 
the dormant soul. That it took 
France a hundred years to evolve its 


present republican form of govern- . 


ment is nothing in comparison with 
the fact that she never once, 
through centuries of oppression, lost 
her individuality. 

As the traveler runs up on the 
express from Calais to Paris, he 
turns the pages of the guidebook 
and notes that they express the 


Azay-le-Rideau. 
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esprit of the country. He reads of 
‘Mercurial Gaul,” “‘Giddy Paris,” 
“Our lively neighbors.” From the 
train window he catches the dash 
of color which he missed in England, 
and which is never thought of on 
this side of the Atlantic. There is 
a jauntiness of position in even the 
driver of the fiacre, who not only 
wears a red waistcoat, but a green 
tie, and adjusts the angle of his hat 
in so superior a manner that one re- 
calls the British cabman with un- 
favorable contrast. 

France means so many things, 
but first of all it means Paris. Paris 
with its pensions, its cafés, its 
broad boulevards, its amazing mon- 
uments, its picture galleries, its 
parks, its mad chauffeurs, its “‘ pour- 
boire”’! 

But these are things — France 
means people, and most of all, Paris 
means people. One meets. Hugh 
Capet and Charlemagne and Louis 
the Pious and Philip the Fair at 
Paris — in the dim distance of time; 
and nearer yet there are the Bour- 
bons, with Richelieu and Colbert 
and Mazarin. Or better still, that 
procession of authors, who made the 

“golden age” of French 
literature from Corneille 
and Moliére to Fénelon 
and La Bruyére. 

One enters Des Inva- 
lides on tiptoe, or the 
Louvre or the Luxem- 
bourg, to walk hand in 
hand with the vanished 
heroes who were heroes 
to every one but their 
valets. Here, too, are 
the women, the hero- 
ines, who in spite of 
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their faults and follies 
held their own with 
the virtuous. One is 
jostled at times in 
one’s memory with 
the pageant of the 
past. At Versailles 
and Fontainebleau 
you meet Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette. 
They stalk from one 
room to another and 
elbow youacross thres- 
holds of apartments 
and peer at you from 
out cheval glasses. When Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette are 
missing, it is Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine you catch sight of. It is 
always the same — Napoleon or one 
of the Louis, or Leo Gambetta clear- 
ing the walls of beleaguered Paris 
in 1870 to organize a system of 


government, or JoanofArc in the or- 
chardof Domremy, planning mighty 
deeds. There they are everywhere, 
these French people who thrill your 


pulses and stir your heart. And 
they can do it, these ghosts of the 
past, because their own heart-strings 
pulled tighter than those of any 
other race, their blood beat faster 
in their veins. 

It makes little difference where 
one begins to read French history; 
whether at the moment when the 
Little Corsican appeared upon the 
stage, or when Louis XIV announc- 
ed that he would attend to his own 
mail and govern the nation. Every 
page reads fascinatingly. If one 
begins to investigate monastic his- 
tory, he runs across Abélard and 
Héloise. The Huguenots not only 
mean cruelty of intrigue on the part 


Chateau de Blois. 
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of Church and State, 
but the story is inter- 
woven with that re- 
markable friendship 
between Le Grand 
Monarque and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. 
History iseverstrange, 
ever more wonderful 
than fiction; the river 
Loire (itself turned in 
its course to please 
the caprice of a fa- 
mous mistress) could 
tell tales of love and 
hatred, passion and sacrifice, all of 
them dependent upon Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen who have given 
to France ideals as well as reality. 
To recall the life of these people 
one may turn to travelers whose 
pen pictures serve the imagination. 
Henry James is the master story- 
teller of the old cities and towns 
of temperamental France. Every 
paragraph of his book entitled 4 
Little Tour in France is a storehouse 
of suggestion. We go with him to 
Tarascon, where Daudet’s beloved 
Tartarin was made immortal. Or to 
Angouléme where as you read you 
are likely to feel yourself a mediz- 
val Frenchman. At Poitiers you 
wander with the Black Prince into 
the famous garden from which the 
English prince went forth to do his 
valorous deeds. At any one of the lit- 
tle French villages, where you may 
travel with Henry James in search 
of an old cathedral or an abandoned 
castle or derelict manorial estate, 
there are always the heroes and 
heroines coming and going in astral 
bodies, as well as the present-day 
prosperous peasants who live in the 
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clusters of little houses at the very 
feet of the ruined royal plaisance. 
Perhaps nowhere in all one’s travels 
does one feel the brooding spirit 
of France as in the old town of 
Carcassonne, — the Carcassonne of 
poetry and heartaches and loves. 
“He who runs may read” — at 
London, or Berlin. But to know 
Paris, or Marseilles, Dijon, or San 
Malo, one must have been born 
with the sympathetic spirit, with an 
intuitive understanding. Madame 
de Sevigné’s letters, Victor Hugo’s 
novels, Daudet’s pen pictures, Ana- 
tole France’s writings, —one and all 
demand of the reader the attitude 
of the lover who apprehends with- 
out analysis. To know French his- 
tory and to understand the French 
temperament we must indeed be 
able “to talk lightly of serious sub- 
jects and talk seriously of light. 
ones,” — to love largely, and to live 
in fellowship with Man and Nature. 


HOW TO ANSWER THE QUESTIONS 
OF CHILDREN REGARDING THE 
WAR 


Since the beginning of the war, many of our 
subscribers have written to ask aid in an- 
swering the questions of their children on 
the subject of the war. In the December 
number of Home Procress, the following, 
one of many similar questions asked, was 
included in the Home Procress Questions: 
“How should parents reply when their chil- 
dren ask them which side is in the right in 
the present war?” The Answers, sent in 
by subscribers, make up a very interesting 
and helpful symposium, which, seeming to 
belong rather more to the Home History 
Circle than to the Department of Home 
Problems, is herein printed. 


Grve your honest opinion, having 
the “observe neutrality” thought 


A SusscriBer, 
Barre, Vt. 


in evidence. 
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Explain to them that in the pres- 
ent crisis the country in which they 
are living has taken a neutral posi- 
tion, and that our President has 
urged us to do the same in our daily 
conversation. Furthermore, let the 
parents refrain from “talking war,” 
and put the ban on war conversa- 
tion in the home. 

CS. Gs 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


That neither side is right. That 
war can be avoided by reasonable 
and peaceable means, and the whole- 
sale destruction of life, principles, 
and property thus become unneces- 
sary. 
AupRA Powe Lt CorrriLLe, 

Salem, W.Va. 


That is a hard question to decide. 
Both sides have their rights and 
wrongs, and it needs a close study 
to determine which side one wishes 
to be on; and, then, that may not 
be the right side. 

R. E. W., 
Meridian, Miss. 


The parent can only speak from 
his own convictions. More than 
any thing else should the horror, the 
barbarity and the needlessness of 
war be stressed. 

Mrs. E. H. Duncan, 
Front Royal, Va. 


I would say, “‘I do not know; I 
am not in a position to be familiar 
with the deep underlying facts that 
for years have been working to the 
surface.” 

Mrs. Henry Morrow, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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They should tell them about Pres- 
ident Wilson’s message to the Amer- 
ican people. They will find it posted . 
in nearly every post-office. 

Cuartes H. Wourer, 
Des Moines, New Mexico. 


In answering this question I 
think parents should tell their chil- 
dren that neither side is in the right. 

M. H., 
Paris, Ky. 


That war is all wrong in this day 
and age, and the quicker all powers 
think as our United States does, the 
better it will be for all interested. 

Mrs. James J. Byarp, Jr., 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


That only after it is all over, and 
the causes have been investigated 
by fair-minded historians as judges, 
can the blame be placed. 

A SuBscRIBER, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Tell the children you donot know. 
No one knows who is in the right 
in the present war. History will 
prove. ev. Bs. Bae 

Bath, N.Y. 


Parents should tell their children 
that we Americans must not cham- 
pion either side. 

Mrs. Ray C. Payne, 
Adel, Ia. 


Tell them the real and imaginary 
causes of the war; but do not be 
partial; let them judge for them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Crarice Rocers, 
Anacortes, Wash. 
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Believe yourself, and encourage 
the children to believe, that most of 
the newspaper reports are exagger- 
ated. Admit that there is right and 
wrong on both sides, but say that, 
as members of a neutral nation, we 
cannot speak freely. 

CuristTine B. Hayner, 


New York, N.Y. 


President Wilson has requested 
us not to take sides in the present 
war, and if we have decided opin- 
ions, it is best to keep them to our- 
selves. 

Fe & TM 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


That is a question no one can an- 
swer for another. It is far too deep 
and important to be explained to 
children, and I think their young 
minds should not be taxed with such 
mighty problems. 

A. W., 


Ware, Mass. 


Answer truthfully. Both sides 
are in the wrong. War is terrible; 
and all difficulties between civilized 
countries should be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

M. D. M., 
Oxford, N.Y. 


I don’t know. I have only one 
child, a baby boy nearly three; but 
I believe if he were old enough to 
ask the question, and notold enough 
to read for himself, I should tell 
him we all make mistakes, and that 
all good people think they are doing 
right. 

Mrs. W. K. Beat, 


Sweetwater, Tex. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What are the leading dates in French 
History, and why are they significant? 


A. B.c. 51—-a.D. 406. Roman Gaul. 


The inhabitants of Gaul, which 
.was the ancient name of the coun- 
try now known as France, were Celts 
and belonged to the race which 
survives to-day with least modifi- 
cations in the Bretons (natives of 


Brittany), the Welsh, the Celtic 
Irish, and the Highland Scotch. 


These people were subdued by 
the Romans and governed by them 
for four and a half centuries, and 
under the control and teaching of 
Rome the Gauls were uplifted by 
the civilization of Rome, but they 
were also corrupted. by the vices 


which worked her decay. 


sth Century. a.p. The Conquest 
by the Franks. . 


The Franks, a powerful confed- 
eracy of German tribes, conquered 
the country completely, as they 
came to live within the land. Feu- 
dalism, in which the greater chiefs 
won the title of kings and the wan- 
dering war chiefs became great land- 
holders and lords, was established. 


481-751. Merowingian Monarchy. - 


Royalty lost prestige when it had 
bestowed upon favorites the do- 
main at its disposal, but before its 
power entirely waned, there arose 
a family, mighty in four successive 
generations, called the Merowin- 
gians. They were followed by the 
Carolingians. The greatest of these, 
Charlemagne (768-814), expanded 
the Frank kingdom into a new Ro- 
man Empire. This great achieve- 
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ment was wholly due to his energy, 
and the empire fell to pieces when 
he died. 


987 A.D. 

A part of this empire became 
known as France and here the great 
dukes renewed and increased their 
power until one of them, Hugh 


Capet, took the throne and be- 
queathed it to his heirs at his death. 


11th and 12th Centuries. a.p. 
Enfranchisement of the Communes. 

The people of the towns began 
to assume the name of communes 
(commons) and to ally themselves 
with the king against the feudal 
lords. 


1337-1453. Hundred Years’ War. 

A hundred years of war with 
English kings brought power in the 
end to the French crown by weak- 
ening the great lords and by de- 
veloping a great and permanent 
military force. The great dukedoms 
were one by one gathered into the 
royal domain and the solidarity of 
the country that we now call France 
was attained. 


16th and 17th Centuries. Growth 
in Power of the Kings. 

The kings broke their promises 
to the communes and during five 
hundred years the States-General 
of France were assembled but 
thirteen times. The “Court” con- 
sisted of the nobles, and the men of 
genius who had been drawn within 
the spell of royalty were made into 
“pensioners and hirelings, jesters 
amd knaves.” Bigotry and fri- 
volity ruled in the Court circles. 
Freedom of conscience and every 
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species of freedom were destroyed, 
the Huguenots were suppressed 
(Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, August, 1572), and always 
the grandeur of the monarchy in- 
creased. 


1789-1799. The French Revolu- 
tion. 

A spirit that had for many years 
rebelled at these infamies at last 
broke out in hideous and blood- 
thirsty rebellion. The people, un- 
used to power, and goaded to mad- 
ness by their wrongs, wrecked so- 
ciety in all its forms. The king and 
queen, lords and ladies were drawn 
into the bloody whirlpool of the 
Revolution, and hundreds of royal 
and noble persons were guillotined. 


1799-1810. 
Napoleon now came to the front, 


a new despot, who “devoured the 
French people like a dragon, but 
who persuaded them to be proud 
of their fate.” After the battle of 
Waterloo, when the United Europe 
succeeded in suppressing Napoleon, 
France had two monarchies, the 
Bourbons, 1815-1830, Louis Phil- 
ippe, 1830-1848; a Second Repub- 
lic, 1848-1851; a Second Empire, 
1852-1870; and a Third Republic 
which is now in existence, 187I- 
1914. 


Q. What is the difference, in the manner 
of election and in power, between the 
French President and legislative body and 
ours? 


A. The French Republic is mod- 
eled on the English system of gov- 
ernment, and is very different 
from our own. The President’s posi- 
tion and powers correspond more 
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nearly with those of the English 
King than with our President’s, and 
the chief executive power is held by 
the Premier, or chief of the cabinet. 

French presidents are elected for 
seven years, by a majority vote of 
the Senate and Chamber of Dep- 
uties (equivalent to our Congress) 
sitting together as a National As- 
sembly; whereas in this country 
they are elected for four years by 
popular vote, which is cast for so- 
called presidential electors, each 
State having as many electors as it 
has national Representatives and 
Senators. Any one who is not a 
member of a family that has reigned 
in France is eligible for the French 
presidency. 

The duties of the French Presi- 
dent as prescribed by the consti- 
tution are numerous. He negoti- 
ates treaties, appoints officers, ini- 
tiates legislation, controls the army 
and navy, and exercises general 
executive powers in very much the 
same way as the President of the 
United States. But as every official 
act of the President must be coun- 
tersigned by a Minister (equivalent 
to a member of our cabinet), he is, 
like the King of England, a mere 
figurehead in actual practice, ex- 
cept so far as his personal influence 
may give him power. 

The Ministers, in whom the real 
executive power rests, are ap- 
pointed in theory by the President, 
but in practice by the leader of the 
majority party in the Chamber of 
Deputies, which fills the place of 
our own House of Representatives. 
Unlike our cabinet officers, they 
are members of the Chamber and 
leaders of their party as well as 
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heads of the various departments 
of the government. They hold 
office, as does an English cabinet, 
only so long as they can control 
the Chamber. Owing to the numer- 
ous and intricate party divisions, 
French ministries are usually short- 
lived, many of them enduring for 
only a few months. But the actual 
work of administration is in the 
hands of permanent officials, and 
there is no general overturn as there 
is with us when a new party comes 
into power. 

Members of the Chamber of 
Deputies are elected by districts 
similar to our own congressional 
districts. Each district, called an 
arrondissement, contains about sev- 
enty thousand inhabitants. The 
term of service is for four years, 
unless the Chamber is dissolved 
before that time. Senators are 
elected from the ninety-seven ad- 
ministrative departments into which 
France is divided, just as our own 
Senators are elected by States. But 
in France each department elects 
from one to ten Senators, according 
to its population. They are chosen 
for nine years, the terms of one 
third expiring every three years. 
Generally speaking, the legislative 
powers of the French Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies correspond 
to those of our own Congress. 

France has universal manhood 
suffrage, as has the United States. 

Q. When and why was the title of Prince 
of Wales originally given to the first son of 
an English king? 

A. A son of Edward I was the 
first Prince of Wales. He was born 
in a Welsh town in 1281, and it is 
said that his father put down a 
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Welsh rebellion by swearing that if 
the rebels would lay down their 
arms he would give Wales a prince 
who had been born in that country 
and could speak no English. The 
prince was his new-born son. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. By what Roman general was 
Gaul (France) first conquered? 

2. What was the fate of Joan of 
Arc? 

. What French king was cap- 
tured in battle by the Span- 
iards? 

. About what proportion of the 
land of France was owned by 
the nobles and clergy before the 
Revolution? 

. What sum was annually appro- 
priated for the French queen’s 
wardrobe in the days before 
the Revolution? 

. What was the average number 
of executions a week in Paris 
during the Reign of Terror? 

. What were the losses of the 
French during Napoleon’s Rus- 
sian campaign? 

. How many kings has France 
had since the Revolution? 

g. What terms did the Germans 
exact from France at the close 

. of the Franco-Prussian War? 

10. When and by whom was Paris 
last besieged? 





OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Diane and her Friends 
By Arthur Sherburne Hardy 


WE know directly that Diane is a French- 
woman; but she is also a soldier’s wife and 
a soldier's daughter. The composite is 
charming. With her father in Africa Diane 
has acquired the habit of comrades instead 
of acquaintances. Her husband, Raoul, is 
one still, and so is Jaques. M. de Sade, the 
cynic, who makes light of all heart expan- 
sions, is another; although Diane is forced 
to unusual methods of compelling him to 
confess himself a gentleman, somewhat 
tardily. ‘“‘No one forgets Madame de 
Wimpffen,” exclaims gallant M. Joly, the 
ex-prefect, when Diane secretly seeks him 
in his garden at Monrepos (where the curé 
sleeps in the shade). Célleméne (of the dia- 
mond necklace) disapproves of Diane be- 
cause she “shivers with disgust and quivers 
with ecstasy”; but at Diane’s word, the 
astute M. Joly abandons little Dorante’s 
history lesson for the trail of the missing 
war paper. 

Diane’s friends are many and their stories 
of absorbing interest, as told by Mr. Hardy’s 
gifted and experienced pen. We step into 
the most intimate life of Freys, and know 
its romances and its mysteries. Like M. 
Joly, the prefect, we admire the courage 
and marvel at the credulity of the Countess 
Anne in having a murderer for head gar- 
dener; but there are heart histories and soul 
stories in the countess’s dying confession to 
the Abbé d’Arlot. Twelve green Russian 
garnets at the prefecture sparkle with as 
tense excitement for us as for M. Joly. 
From the walks under the limes in the dusk 
and from the bedside of lonely little Antoine 
we carry away unforgettable impressions of 
Dr. Leroux “ whose heart takes firesoeasily.”” 

The book, which is wholly delightful, is 
illustrated with beautiful pictures by Eliz- 
abeth Shippen Green. Little Dorante is as 
lovely in her picture as she is in her “little 
history.” So with all the others. 

Ae 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


The Lucky Stone 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


No one had ever thought about fairies in 
Bonnyburn till Maggie came. Bob and 
Bess did not know that the big white house 
in the park was a palace, and Mr. Timmins 
supposed the “enchanted lion” to be “‘jest 
stone.” Even Allegra, who long ago be- 
lieved in fairies, had forgotten them. 
Maggie knew fairies intimately; they have 
made her long visits in the ugly tenement. 
Whether it was her lucky stone or not, 
the children could never tell, but something 
opened the forbidding gate of Penfold Park. 
With all the charm of her poetic imagina- 
tion Miss Brown relates the strange ad- 
ventures and misadventures (for there are 
forbidden paths even in fairyland) of the 
three children in the mysterious land be- 
hind the park wall. Fairy messengers of the 
invisible princess guide them to the Island 
of Tiny Things, with its enchanted swans 
and fairy playhouse with table set for three, 
and to the wishing-well, where Maggie 
makes the wish that comes true. How 
this child of the tenements proves to all 
Bonnyburn that there are fairies, and how 
the weary princess is loosed from the spell 
that “‘magicked” her is one of the sweetest 
stories we have read since Pollyanna. 


Aree. 
(The Century Company. $1.25 net.) 


The History of the Dwelling House 
and its Future 


By Robert Ellis Thompson 


Burtpinc fashions and the light they shed 
upon the ways and customs of our fore- 
fathers always have a compelling human 
interest. Every boy has built a tree house. 
Every girl has crawled into a cave, and ex- 
perienced the same pleasure. Mr. Thomp- 
son, in tracing the evolution of the house 
from tree-top to palace, so evidently finds 
nothing but characteristics that have de- 
scended to us from the prehistoric cave- 
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dwelling! He gives a picture of the social 
usages and popular beliefs of the life of the 
old Norse Skali and shows the transforma- 
tion of the unhygienic old hall with floors, 
rooms, and windows to suit more complex 
life. 

Odd speculations are offered upon the 
houses and streets of the future. Laundry, 
baking, heating, and cooking in individual 
houses are described as belated traces of 
the military, educational and industrial 
group for which the primitive house was 
built, and as economic evils to be banished. 
The codperative substitutes, however, are 
designed to preserve and foster family pri- 
vacy rather than to annihilate home life, 
Mr. Thompson assures us. These construc- 
tive suggestions are of a somewhat ex- 
traordinary nature. To support his con- 
tention for masculine responsibility in 
matters of cooking in his economic and 
scientific codperative kitchen, the absence 
of women cooks in Homeric poems and on 
Egyptian monuments are called to witness 
that woman’s mind is unscientific and her 
viewpoint too personal for success in the 
culinary art! 

5 A. P. C. 


(J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00 net.) 


The Industrial Training of the Girl - 
By William A. McKeever 


In his larger volume, Training the Girl, Mr. 
McKeever outlined his entire scheme of 
education by which he would evolve the 
. distinctively American type of woman. 
This little book, which constitutes Part One 
of the larger volume, deals only with the 
girl’s industrial training, and endeavors to 
show that a properly conditioned course in 
ordinary work and industry is cultural and 
ennobling. Mr. McKeever’s definition of 
work and industry makes no distinction 
between using head and using hands; but 
it does include the attitude of the worker 
toward her work. It is not as a preparation 
for earning wages that industrial discipline 
is urged, but as a character builder, a means 
of gaining mastery over self and life’s situa- 
tions. To train the girl of wealth to master 
plain everyday work, and the girl born to 
industry to acquire more efficiency, is to 
give each a better understanding of the 
other, and Mr. McKeever always has in 
mind the slow-going reorganization of so- 
ciety into closer social unity. The impor- 
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tance is emphasized of discipline in little 
home tasks in earliest years, and of such 
indulgence of creative instinct as is ob- 
tained in kindergarten,—that the girl 
may learn the joy of achievement. 

The mother is reminded that no girl is 
ever “ worth her salt,” while learning to help 
about the house, and that the reward is not 
in the “help,” but in the development of 
the girl through mastering the task. Those 
who have the responsibility of girls will find 
in this book much useful material. They 
will also find a sympathetic understanding 
of parental problems in girl training as well 
as pedagogical methods of Te . 


(The Macmillan Company. §$.50 net.) 


Planning and Furnishing the Home 
By Mary J. Quinn 


Cost is not the measure of worth. Time for 
hunting and consideration are more needed 
than money in furnishing a home. This is 
the conviction Miss Quinn’s practical and 
suggestive book conveys. She makes grave 
comment upon and stern warnings against 
the indiscriminate buying of Americans 
and the ugliness and incongruities of the 
average home, with its golden-oak mon- 
strosities and superfluous bric-a-brac. The 
book is not for the professional decorator. 
It is for the guidance of those who would 
know the joy of self-expression in building 
a new home, remodeling an old, making a 
rented house more restful or an apartment 
more pleasing with intelligent interest and 
inexpensive furnishing. 

Charming pictures are given of houses of 
many styles to fit individual family needs 
and locations. There is a brief survey of 
historic furniture and suggestions to de- 
velop a critical judgment of what is good 
and will outlive fashion, and also suit the 
architectural character of the house. Cer- 
tain simple fundamental artistic principles 
of harmony and balance are to be observed 
in attaining color effects and beauty of 
arrangement. Characteristics of good rugs 
are noted and distinctions made between 
reproductions and imitations in furniture. 
To make the working conditions of the 
kitchen right is given as the first duty. In 
the Handyman’s Chapter are many illumi- 
nating suggestions. 

A POC. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.00 net.) 





NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MEDITATIONS ON VOTES FOR WOMEN 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 
This book is not an argument for equal suffrage, but rather a quiet consideration of the subject, 
showing that the granting of the suffrage to women at the present time is a conservative measure. The 
book is in no way controversial, but preserves throughout the lightness of touch and urbanity of tone 


for which Dr, Crothers is so well known, $1.00 net. 


THE RIGHT TRACK 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


“ A book over which to linger, and after reading to 
think and talk about, . .. It is own companion to 
‘ The Dawn of Tomorrow.’ ”"—Phila. Record. With 
frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 

3y ELLENOR STOOTHOFF 
A clever, original and amusing book. It tells the 
story of the excursion into the world of a wife and 
mother who feels the need of a change and who gets 
it with great rapidity and in many varieties.”— The 
Outlook. $1.25 net. 


“ 


: THE STREET OF SEVEN STARS 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


“A romance of Vienna’s student quarter. . 


. bright . . 


. human... refreshing.”— WV. Y. Zimes. 


“Quite the finest and strongest thing Mrs. Rinehart has done.”—Grand Rapids Evening Press. $1.25 net. 


THE WITCH 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


A fascinating story of the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, written in Miss Johnston’s richest vein of 
imaginative insight. Frontispiece by N. C. Wyeth. 
$1.40 net. 


By FRANCES N. S. ALLEN 
“In the great mass of feminist literature, this story 
of ‘Her Wings’ stands out as a very womanly presen- 


tation. It is strong, tender, and very human.”—ZLezx- 
ington (Ky.) Herald. $1.25 net. 


GOOD STORIES FOR GREAT HOLIDAYS 
By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 
120 stories to be told or read to children — or read by children — in celebration of seventeen of our 
most important holidays. It will prove interesting to boys and girls of all ages. J//ustrated. $2.00 net. 


PRIVATE AFFAIRS 
By CHARLES McEVOY 
An entertaining story of what happened when 


“temperament” appeared in an English family. 
$1.25 met. 


THE JOYFUL HEART 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
A guide-book to joy for the sad, the bored, the 


tired, the anxious, the out-of-sorts and the dis- 
couraged. $1.25 met. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 
“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the following of which, whether by just-beginning house- 
keepers and home-makers or by those of riper experience, will tend greatly to promote health and com- 


fort."—Living Age. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


NURSES FOR OUR NEIGHBORS 


By DR. ALFRED WORCESTER 


“Will be of value to all those who are likely to 


have to care for the sick.” — Boston Globe. $1.25 net. 


TALKS TO FRESHMAN GIRLS 
By HELEN DAWES BROWN 
Straight-to-the-point talks full of sensible advice 
given in a sympathetic way that strongly appeals to 


girls. 75 cents net. 


CIVILIZATION AND HEALTH 


By WOODS HUTCHINSON 
A breezy, authoritative discussion of some of the most important topics pertaining to the health of 
men and women living under the conditions of modern life. $1.50 wet. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY AND JUVENILE BULLETINS SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


4 Park Street 


16 East 40th St. 


soeton Houghton Mifflin Company 0's: 


Pease mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers, 





A Book all Nature Lovers will Treasure 


OUR FRIEND 
JOHN BURROUCHS 


By Dr. Clara Barrus 





“One will wander lovingly through the pages of this beautiful and de- 
lightful volume, that tells us so much about the poet naturalist — our 
John Burroughs.” — Los Angeles Times. 

“Dr. Barrus has done a service to the multitude of admirers of John 
Burroughs by making accessible during his lifetime a great deal of auto- 
biographical material and of very pleasant reminiscence. . . . An unusually 
pleasant book to read.” — Churchman. 

“The book should serve a good purpose in making known to many the 
sane philosophy and the simple common sense of one of our greatest 
American writers about nature and birds.””—— San Francisco Chronicle. 


Richly illustrated from fresh portraits of Mr. Burroughs and his homes and haunts. 
$2.00 net. Postage extra. 


Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make 
and set up bird houses of different types, feed- 
ing boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various ap- 
paratus for sheltering bird life. 

An invaluable manual for the amateur. School 
children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers. will find it suggestive when applied to 
manual training. Bird lovers follow its meth- 
ods in bringing birds about the home. 

“Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
invaluable.’’ — Ohio Audubon Society. 


‘* His volume is as practical as any first aid man- 
ual could possibly be, abounding in sensible and 
well-considered suggestions for the care of birds, 
with facts and figures calculated to convince 
those who are not already on the side of the 
feathered population of their economic useful- 
ness.’’— Milwaukee Free Press. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- 
tains numerous records of value as contributions 
to natural history.’’— Journal of Maine Ornitho- 
logical Society. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


A limited number of copies of 


VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 
VOLUME III ‘SEPTEMBER, 1913, TO AUGUST, 1914) 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
numbers are fully illustrated and contain many articles, besides editorials, poems, 
book reviews, correspondence and the Course of Instruction. An index is fur- 
nished with each copy, making the volumes valuable reference books on a wide 
variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training of children and the im- 
provement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each, postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 
The Riverside Press 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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YOU can easily 
WIN 
one of these PRIZES 


Shakespeare’s Works, 6 volumes 
Browning’s Works, 6 volumes 

Tennyson’s Works, 6 volumes 

Bret Harte’s Selected Writings, 7 volumes 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 5 volumes 
American Biography, 10 volumes 

Foreign Biography, 10 volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, First Series, 6 volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, Second Series,6volumes 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 6 volumes 


Write for Particulars 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Old Manse Edition 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS 


Small volumes — Large 
Type— The Maximum of 
Comfort to the Reader — 
Beautiful Illustrations — 
Handsome Typography — 
Tasteful Binding — 
Remarkably Low Price. 


Write for complete descriptive circular and sample 
page, Send four cents in stamps (to cover cost of mail- 
ing) and we will send FREE a copy of Ross Turner’s 
beautiful etching “The Old Manse.” (Size suitable 
for framing.) This is the historic old house in Concord, 
made famous by both Hawthorne and Emerson. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


MR. PICK WICK’S 
RECEPTION 
FREE 


Many persons have spent hours in studying 
this unique and intensely interesting engrav- 
ing, which represents the principal charac- 
ters in Dickens, passing in review before 
Mr. Pickwick. It is a fine test of one’s 
knowledge of Dickens to identify the many 
characters in this picture. ; 

For four cents in stamps, covering cost of 
mailing, we will send this picture free. If 
you want it fill out the enclosed coupon with 
your name and address and mail it to us. 
> 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Enclosed find four cents in stamps, for which send me a 
copy of Mr. Pickwick’s Reception. Size 9 x 12. 


(Our New Library Edition of Dickens’ Work 
is the most complete, best edited and best illustrated 
edition ever published. Send for particulars.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE POEMS 
OF AMERICA 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


The Scenery of America 


. PLACES OF INTEREST 
LAKES — RIVERS — MOUNTAINS 
CITIES AND TOWNS 


Described in 
a Wonderful Anthology of 


638 POEMS 
SELECTED BY 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


A FEW SETS LEFT 
GIVEN FREE (While They Last) 


WITH A RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TO HOME PROGRESS 
At $3.00, and 30 cents to pay expressage 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





HILDREN’S HOUR | 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don't 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 
their minds, s#imu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them “ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
libratry-of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Arthur T. Hadley. oel Chandler Harris. 
Woodrow Wilson. 
@. Stanley Hall, » 
David Starr Jordan. Thomas Wentworth 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Rev, William Lawrence, J. T. Trowbridge. 
Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
» presented: and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
} request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Gai, Hosr, Dept. ¥. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 
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